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; lives, and criticisms on their writings. narration, 
REVIEW*OF NEW BOOKS. | Jit is this portion of the present volume, | either altogether failed in their dramatic at- 
ee which principally induces us to take it up{ tempts, or at least have fallen far ‘short of 
ON NOVEL WRITING, THE DRAMA; S&C. | for review, (since itis evident we could do little | that degree of exeellence, whieh’might have 


By Sir Walter Scott. more than an advertisement towards 


“No. 210. 






And | who, eminent: for fictitious 








making 
The first, and a specimen volume, of a} known the nature of an edition of Fielding,) | to fix 


publication, entitled Ballantyne’s Novelist’s | the author being no less celebrated a person: 


Library, has just appeared, containing the | than Sir Walter , whose sentinsents, on | bi 
complete works of ing, which belong to | any 4 ay must always excite a lively in- 
literature*. It forms a thick bat whose opinions on novel and dra- 


this apedien of terest ; 
(we believe. what is called royal) octavo, | matic 


y command the 


ga Jag gg 
printed in double columns, like a magazine, | attention of the . ‘We shall therefore | felicity of 
Memoir to 


and at the price of 28s. The editor is Mr. scott oF oe $$ = oli 
% an Sar — hiel friend 

sin welt eosin tithe apdld of laptuane call | cectahed: Gia suuttionsian;“Wind-apaieda 

the beautiful Border Press of his brother, 

Mr. James: Ballantyne, .is the . medium 

through which his design is offered to the 


John Ballan 


public. 


The novels of our earlier writers of celebri-}.. 
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have 


























ty have, since their copyrights became public: .  Fiel 
roperty, been uced in 60 many differ- is particular i his 
ways, ion Raton 24mo. to the is. Jack of theatrical success, as from the 
large and ornamented.8vo. ; from. the size} the life of t ighly ; careless haste with which he up his 
which would lie in one’s waisteoat poeket, | individaal ; : dramatic ; it being no uncom- 
to that which, in carrying, would. break a} i * . mon thing him to finish an act or two 
fair reader’s.arm ; from the cheap pa} “ a —— write “out wlidle 
per, to the nsive het-pressed white ; 1 aan paper in which his favorite 
that it would be no easy task. to decide: » havi . he. tobacco ae Negligence 
nipen the ark of preference should be ; of this kind will no give rige to great 
ed. Perhaps each shape is to man. at | A’ Premed apa naar ta 
_ the demand of a perti class. may careless of ion; bit will 





ve 


of material objects. . His sole 
to of 


of Salvator. He cannot, like the dra- 
t before our living eyes the 
of former days, or the beautiful crea- 
tions of his owm fancy, embodied in the 


braneh of his art, The author 
of a novel, in short, has neither stage nor 
scene-painter, nor company of comedians, 
nor dresser, nor wardrobe,—words applied 
with the best of his skill, must supply all 
that these b to the assistance of the 
dramatist, Action, and tone, and gesture, 
the smile of the lover, the frown of the 
tyrant, the grimace of the buffoon,—all 
must be told, for nothing. can be shewn. 
Thus, the very dialogue becomes mixed 
with the narretion; for he must not only 
tell what the characters actuall - in 
which his task is the same as the 
dramatic author, but must ulso describe the 
tone, the look, the gesture, with which thelr 

was aceompanied,—telling, in short, 


ll which, in the drama, it becomes the pro- | ideal 


vince of the actor to express. It must, 
therefore, frequently happen, that the author 
best qualified for a -province, in which all 
depends on the communication of his owo 
and feelings to the reader, without any 

medium, may fall short of the 
skill necessary to hts compositions to 
the medium of the stage, where the very 
qualities most excellent in a novelist are out 
of place, and an impediment to success. 
narration, which form the 


i 


necessary to follow forth and 
embody circumstances neither spoken. nor 
exhibited, there is an immediate failure, 
though it may be the failure of 4 man, of 
genius. Hence it follows, that though a 
good play may'be made by selecting 
a plet ¢ from a novel, yet 
scarce any of genius could render a 

y into a narrative romance. Inthe former 
he author has only to contract the, 
events wighin the space netessary for repre- 


sentation, to chuse the most striking charac- 






























contrast, discard from the dialogue whiatever. 
is redundant, or tedious, and so dramatize 
the whole. But we know not any effort of 
genius, which could successfully insert into 
a good play, those accessaries of deseription 
and delineation, which are necessary to di- 
late -it into a readable novel. It may thus 
talent lies ia sddreseig the magiantion only, 

ent t y; 
and whose style, therefore, must be expand. 
ed and circumstantial, may fail in a kind of 
composition where so much must be left to 


the efforts of the actor, with his allies and | prod 


assistants the ainter and property- 
man, and where every attempt to interfere 


p | with their province, is an error-unfavourable 


to the success of the piece. Besides, it must 
farther be remembered, that in fictitious 
narrative an author carries on his manufac- 
ture alone, and upon his own account; 
soomgrtlip sob fea pulterson, ‘eat 6 8y 
Ts ith ¢ riers, t 
their joint efforts that the cron is to su ; 
pry rhe is called, by civilians, the mother 
of discord ; and how likely it is to prove so 
in the present tustance, may be illustrated 
by reference to the admirable dialogue be- 
tween the player and = in’ Joseph An- 
drewe, book fii, chap. 10. The poet must 
either be contented to fail, or to make great 
condescensions 


- whom his piece is to be repre- 
ad he who io a novel had only to 
fit sentiments, action, and character, to 


persous, who, mane 9 
" unless the 
sulted 0 thelr own taste, 
and 


impediments which lie peculiarly in the way 


over the stage.” 
“account of his dramatic career leads 
ing statement and reflection. 
“Two of bis dramatic pieces, Pasguln, 
and the Historloal Register, displa 


yeas 1730, ho bad io valn 


bs for The freedom of his 
satire Sell to. bane opensied conmhdertbty 


iu cing a measure which was thought 
to arrest the licerice of the stage 

and put an end to that proneness to personal 
and pore satize which had been fostered 
success of Gay’s Beggars’ Opera. 
‘measure was the discretional power 
vested in the Lord Chamberlain, of refusing 
& license to any piece of which he should dis- 
ppproye. The regulation was the cause of 
much cl f at the time ; but licentious 
satire has since found so many convenient 
‘modes of access to the public, that its ex- 
clusion from the stage is no longer a matter 
of interest or regret ; nor is it now deemed a 
yiolent aggression on liberty, that contend- 


litical parties cannot be brought into 
calleton Within the walls of tlie theatres, in- 


beings, is now compelled to assume the | and 


of the novelist who aspires to extend his | J 


tended, as they are, for places of amuse- 
ment, not for scenes of party struggle.” 

Joseph Andrews, it is well known, was 
written in ridicule of Pamela, the idol of 
that. day, (1740,) and its suecess was so 
complete, that Richardson never forgave 
the author, Sir Walter gives us some de- 
lightful remarks on the charaeter of Parson 
Adams. He adds 

“ After the publication of Joseph An- 
drews, Fielding had again recourse to the 
stage, and brought out The Wedding Day, 
which, though on the whole unsuccessful, 
uced him soine small profit. This was 
the last of his theatrical efforts which ap- 

during his life. The manuscript 
comedy of The Fathers was lost by Sir 
Charles Hanb Williams, and, when re- 
covered, was acted after the author’s death for 
the benefit of his family. An anecdote re- 
specting the carelessness with which Fielding 
regarded his theatrical fame, is thus givey by 
former biographers :— 

* * On one of the days of its rehearsal, 
(1. @. the rehearsal of the bherraes sey 
Garrick, who performed a principal part, 
and who was even then a favourite 
with the public, told Fielding, he was ap- 

ive that the audience would make 
with him in a particular age, and 
remarked, that as a repulse might disconcert 


him the remainder of the night, the 


passage ould be “omitted—‘ No, d—n 
mm," replied he, ‘if the scene is not a good 
one, let them find ¢hat out.’ Aceordingly, 
the play was brought out without alteration, 
, a3 had been foreseen, gt heya 
probation appeared. Garrick, alarmed at 
the hisses ‘he hed met with, retired into the 

room, where the author was solaci 

if with a bottle of — 


ign. He 
by this time drank pretty freely ; and, Blane- 


- | lng his eye at the actor, while clouds of to- 
bacco Issued 


from his mouth, cried out, 
—* What’s the matter, Garrick? what are 
they hissing new ?’—*‘ Why, the scene that 
you to retrench,’ replied the actor ; 
* | knew it would not do; and they have ‘so 
frightened me, that I shall: not able to 
collect myself in the whole night’— 
‘Oh! d—n 'em,’ rejoined he, with great 


x ‘ ~ io Fon eoolness, ‘they have found it out, have 
gikling | acrimon’ aioe Robert Wa rom 
whow, tn ) 


they? ” 

‘om Jones, (for which Millar gave 600/. 
and afterwards presented 100/.) carried 
Fielding’s fame to its height. Amelia fol- 
lowed it in 1751. 

*§ Millar published dmelia in 1751. He 
had paid a thousand pounds for the copy- 
right ; and when he began to suspect that 
the work would be j ior to its pre- 
decessor, he employed the following strata- 
gem to push it upon the trade: At a sale 
made to the booksellers, previous to the 
publication, Millar offered his friends his 
other publications on the usual terms of dis- 
count; but when lie came to Amelia, he 
laid it aside, as a work in such demand, that 
he could not afford to deliver it to the trade 
in the usual manner.’ The ruse succeeded 
—the impression was anxiously bought up, 
and the bookseller relieved from every ap- 
prehension of a slow sale.” 
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A ‘complication of diseases rendered a 








1, was voyage to Portugal expedient, and Fielding’s 
dol of last performance was his “ Journey to Lis- 
a3 80 bon, a work which he commenced during 
gave the voyage, with a hand trembling in almost 
ne de- its latest hour. It remains a singular exam- 
arson ple of Fielding’s natural strength of mind, 
that while struggling hard at once with the 
h An- depression, and with the irritability of dis- 
to the ease, he could stitl exhibit a few flashes of 
Day, that bright wit, which could once set the 
essful, ‘ world’ in a roar. His perception of charac- 
ne wee ter, and power of describing it, had not for- 
ch a saken him in those sad moments ; for the 
script master of the ship in which he sailed, the 
by Sir scolding landlady of the Isle of Wight, the 
a 7 military coxcomb, who visits their vessel, are 
ath for all portraits, marked with the master-hand 
ote re- which traced Parson Adams and Squire 
ielding Western. 
vey by “The Journey to Lisbon was abridged by 
fate. Fielding reached that city, indeed, alive, 
roe. and remained there two months ; but he was 
f ¥) unable to continue his proposed literary la- 
part, hours. The hand of death was upon im, 
mere and seized upon his prey in the beginning of 
mS October 1754. He died in the forty-eighth 
Fes 4 year of his life, leaving behind him a widow 
as and four children, one of whom died soon 
a he afterwards. His brother, Sir John Fielding, 
Gy hase well known as a magistrate, aided by the 
, ood bounty of Mr. Allen, made suitable provision 
a 8 { for the survivors ; but of their fate we are 
ding Y> FF ignorant. 
oe, “ Thus lived, and thus died, (says his still 
ao. more eminent successor and present biogra- 
: th pher,) at a period of life when tb< world 
sla a might have expected continued delight from 
7 his matured powers, the celebrated Henry 
- Fielding, father of the English Novel ; ‘and 
=. in his powers of strong and national humour, 
dQ out, | 224 forcible yet natural exhibition of charac- 
os ter, unapproached as yet, even by his suc- 
isthas cessful followers.” 
cake» We shall add: nothing to these extracts, 
Ti but that the whole memoir is an honour to 
able - the head and heart of its author. 
yom The Scrap Book, containing a Collection 
ee of amusing and striking Pieces in prose 
: and verse, &c. By John M‘Diarmid, 
e 600/. Author of the Life of W. Cowper. 
carried Edinburgh, 1821. 12mo. pp. 396. 
lia fol. For the firesides of the numerous class of 
L H men who have only leisure to read.by fits 
» 22¢ | and starts, this is an amusing and generally 
, Copy | well-selected miscellany. It is more original 
te that] than most of the collections which have been 
Its pre- | compounded from time to time of late years, 
aaa and on the whole presents a fair mixture of 
. he the grave and gay, selected from the ablest 
A re modern publications. From its nature, being 
, dis. the copyist of others ,we are deterred from co- 
he he | PYingmuch ; and we shall only select therefore 
my th - what pieces are most novel to us, in the hope 
, hoe that they may appear new to our readers ; at 
e trade Hany rate, appl to the ‘ humourous,’ as 
— least likely to tire, if deficient in that - 
ght up, Professor os —King James VI. on 
ory. SP ndon, was waited upon by 





moving to 
he Spanish Ambassador, a man of erudition, 
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country should have a Professor of signs, to 
teach him and the tike of him to understand 
one another. Thé Ambassador was lament- 
ing one day, before the king, this great disi- 
deratum throughout all Europe, when the 
king, who was a qgueerish sort of man, says 
to him—‘ Why, { have a Professor of Signs 
in the northernmost college in my dominions, 
viz. at Aberdeen; but it is a great way 
off, perhaps 600 miles.’ * Were it 10,000 
leagues off I shall see him,’ says the Ambas- 
sador, ‘and am determined to set out in 
two or three days.” The king saw he had 
committed himself, and writes, or causes to 
be written, to the University of Aberdeen, 
stating the case, and desiring the professors 
to put him off some way, or make the best 
of him. The Ambassador arrives, is receiv- 
ed with great solemnity ; but soon began to 
enquire which of them had the honour to be 
Professor of Signs? and being told that the 
Professor was absent in the Highlands, and 
would ‘not return nobody could: say when, 
says the Ambassador, ‘I will ‘wait his re- 
turn, though it were twelve months.’ Sce- 
ing that this would not do, and that they had 
to entertain him at a great expence all the 
while, they contrived a stratagem. There 
was one Geordy, a butcher, blind of an eye, 
-a droll fellow, with much wit and roguery 
about him. Heis got, ‘told the story, ard 
‘instructed to bea Professor of Signs ; but 
not to speak on pain of death! Geordy un- 
dertakes it. The bassador is now told 
that the Professor of Signs would be at 
home next day, at which he réjoiced greatly. 
Geordy is gowned, wigged, and placed in a 
chair of state ina room of the college, all the 
professors and the Ambassador being in, an 
adjoining room. “The Ambassador. is “how. 
shown. into Geordy’s room, -and ‘left te-con- 
verse with him as well as he. coulk!, the whole 
professors waiting the issue with. fear and 
trembling. The Ambassador holds up one’ 
‘of his fingers to Geordy ; Geordy holds up 
two of his. The Ambassador holds up three ; 
Geordy clenches his fist and looks stern. 
The. Ambassador then takes an orange from 
his pocket, and holds it up ; Geordy takes a 
piece of barley cake from his pocket, and 

olds that up. After. which the Ambassador 
bows to him, and retires to the other profes- 
‘sors, who anxiously enquired his opinion of 
their brother. ‘ He is a perfect: miracle,’ 
says the Ambassador ; ‘I would not give him 
for the wealth of the Indies!’ * Well,? say 
the professors, ‘ to descend to particulars.’ 
“ Why,’ said the Ambassador, ‘ I first held 
up one finger, denoting that there is one 

od; he held up two, signifying that these 
are the Father and Son; I held up three,. 
meaning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; he 
clenched his fist, to say that these three are 
one. I then took out an orange, signifying the 
goodness of God, who gives his creatures 
not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of 
life; upon‘ which the wonderful man pre- 
sented a piece of bread, showing that. it 
was the staff of life, and preferable to every 
luxury.’ The’ professors. weré glad that 
matters had turned out so well; so having 
ot quit of the Ambassador, they next got 





but who had a erotchet in his head that every 


51 
a 
‘ Well, Geordy, how have you ‘come or, 
and what do you think of yon man?’ ‘ The 
rascal!’ says Geordy, ‘ what did he do first, 
think ye? He held up one finger, ‘as much 
as to say, you hare only one eye! Then I 
held up two, meaning that my one eye was 

erhaps as good as ,both his.’ Then the fel- 
ow held up three of his fingers, to say thet 
there were but three eyes between us ; and 
then I was so mad at the scoundrel, that I 
steeked my neive, and was to come a whack 
on the side. of his head, and would ha’ done 
it too, but for your sakes. Then the rascal 
did not stop with his provocation here} but 
forsdoth takes out an orange, as much as to 
say, your poor beggarly cold country cannot 
produce that! I showed him a whang of a 
ear bannock, meaning that I did na’ care a 
farthing for him nor his trash neither, as 
lang’s I ha’ this! But by a’ that’s guid 
(concluded Geordy), I’m angry yet that I 
didna’ thrash the hide o’ the scoundrel ’— 
(So much for signs, or two ways of telling 
a story.)” 

Splendid Fete at Ballygroogugh.—Bally- 
roogagh House, the hospitable mansion of 
Timothy O’Mulligan, was last month (Nov. 
1817) graced by the most elegant festivities, 
on the bay py return of their eldest son froin 
the North of Europe, where he had been 
incognito in the humble guise of cook to a 
whaler. ' 

“« The principal entrance to the house was 
most han iecly decorated for the occasion ; 
on one side was seen a heap of manure, 
shaped like an ancient tumulus, and taste- 
fully ornamented with hanging straws, &c. ; 
on the. other side appeared a stagnant pool, 
whose smooth surface was gently throng 








a duck and drake, who muddled throu 
it with uncommon vivacity and spirit; in 
perspective was seen a. venerable turf-kish, 
around which a pair of trowsers being eare- 
lessly thrown, gave alight and graceful finish 
to the whole scene. ee 

“ About two o’clock, the approach of 
company was proclaimed by the distant clat- 
ter of wheel-cars ; this deep sound, mingled 
with the finer tones of cur-dogs barking, 
whipped children crying, &c. produced a full 
and mellow volume of the most delightful har- 
mony. The first arrival was that of the dow- 
ager Mrs. Fluggins, an eminent accoucieuse; 
she was ‘soon followed by the rest of the éx- 
pected company, who speedily repaired to 
a grand rustic satoon, the walls of which 
were painted a /a soot drop. ~ 

‘* Here a rich and finely-flavoured bevesage 
was handed round in noble wooden vase, 
which the charming hostess, with bewitchihg 
simplicity, denominated Uroth in noggins. 
Dinner was ‘shottly afterwards served up; 
a plateau-was dispensed with, hut its place 
was mostly ‘supplied by a fine skate, cooked 
up in the Turkish fashion, with all its tails ; 
near it a quartér of delicate veal, which had. 
breathed its last sigh after ‘an existence of 
five hours. On the central dish, was placed 
a male bird, which, during a life of. nine 
years, had increased to such a size as to. éx- 
cite the admiration of the whole company. 
There were many other rarities, such as are 





eordy, to hear his version of the signs. 


sekiom to be met with at the most sump- 
tuous tables, 








52 
** After dinner, some inal sentiments 
and well-selected were given, a few of 


which are the followin g:— 
“ Mr. O’Mulligan.—*‘ A speedy rise to 
igs.” 


the price of 

unde ep , night ks I put Se 
“ Mr. —Am 

OO ttn 

Pee M'Deds nthe wens harpsi- 
w When the pleanaren ofthe feng board 

were concluded, preparations were made for 


The orchestra, an unique of the 
most simple beauty, was an inverted creel, 
on which a single minstrel sat, the interest 
of whose appearance was much heightened 
by the loss of his left eye. Mr. Patrick 

laghan, disliking the monotony of the 
waltz, and the vagaries of a quadrille, open- 
ed the ball by ing @ jig with Miss Judy 
pay no they were soon followed by Mas- 
ter ley M‘Dade, who floated into a reel 
with Miss Nancy Flu Dancing was 
kept up until a late hour, and the chegent 
revelers parted with mutual 2” 

“* New Mode of Fishing.—Several years 
ago, a farmer who resided in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Lochmaben, Dumfries- 
shire, kept a gander, who not only had a 
Stiighted in piloting fort his cackling harem 
in pi 0 m 
to weary Y cesses he in circumnavigating 
their native lake, or in strayi 
bidden fields on the opposite shore. Wish- 
ing to check this fragrant habit, he one day 
seized the gander just as he was about to 
spring into the pure breast of his favourite 
element, and tying a large fish-hook to his 
leg, to which was attached part of a dead 
frog, he. suffered him to proceed upon his 
voyage of di » As had been antici- 
pated, this bait soon caught the eye ofa 

y pike, which swallowing the deadly 
ook, not only arrested the p of the 
astonished gander, but forced him to per- 
form half dozen of somerseta on the sur- 
face of the water! For sometime the strug- 
gow most amusing—the fish pulling, and 
bird screaming with all its might—the 
one attempting to fly, and the other to swim, 
from the invisible enemy—the gander the 
one moment losing and the next i 
his centre of gravity, and casting between 
Sect of gorse and guelings, wiop cockiod ou 
t of geese ings, w out 
their sympathy for their aificted commodore. 
At length victory declared in favour of the 


‘nearest shore, landed on the smooth 
one of the finest pikes ever t in 
Roun cated tin gunden af tivtotosaee te 
ve er i ity for 
a on this point we are incli 
to be a sceptical—particulanly as we 
lately heard, that, at the reservoir near Glas- 
gow, the country people are in the habit of 
emplo ducks in this novel mode of fish- 
ing. € cannot, to be sure, vouch for this 
last fact; but, in the days of yore, hawks 
were tauglit to bring down woodcocks and 


amidst for-'| far 


muirfowl, and why might not a. similar 
course of training enable ducks to bring up 
pikes and perches ?” 

“A erous Question. — A simple 
ostler being one day at confession to his 
priest, was asked by the father if he had 
never greased the teeth of the guests’ horses, 
to prevent their eating their allowance of 
hay and oats? ‘ Never,’ replied the ostler. 
Ina subsequent confession the ostler acknow- 

the frequent commission of that 


’ | fraud—* How,’ said the priest, ‘ I: remember 


at your last. confession, you said you had never 
done so?’ ‘ No more I had then,’ answered 
the ostler; ‘ for, till you told me, I never 
knew that ing a horse’s teeth would 

vent his eating ; but since you first put 
it in my mind I have been tempted to prac- 
tise that fraud.” 

The majority of the quotations are from 
Scott, yom Chalmers, Jeffrey, &c. &e. 
and the editor seems to be generally judicious 
in his choice, and correct in his references. 
The story of the Boa, which he gives as 
anonymous, is, if we remember right, in 
one of the yolumes which sprung from Lord 
Amherst’s Embassy to China ; and the verses 
on Lord Anglesey’s leg, were not written by 
Mr. ing, but by the author of the clever 
novels, led the ry, and Calthorpe. 
The phrase Yankie, which occurs in a note, 
ongnt not to have been used ; Mr. M‘Diar- 
mid meant no offéhce, and should have 
avoided a silly term of reproach. His 
volume is (except so trifling a c ) as 
as we have been able to examine it, ex- 
tremely well calculated to sustain the cha- 
raeter to which it pretends. 


Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Pous- 
sin. By Maria Graham, Author of 

a Tour in India, &c. 

8vo. pp. 236. 

This volume has entertained and in- 
terested us; being pleasingly written, 
and devoted to a subject of considera-: 
ble attraction to all minds which de- 
rive gratification from the fine arts. It 
appears to us to be a peculiarly valua- 
ble contribution to the studies of young 
painters, not so much from any tech- 
nical knowledge displayed, or any pro- 
found criticism which it contains (for 
its remarks are as unpretending in these 
respeots as they are generally just) ; 
but in consequence of 
exciting picture it exhibits of a Paint-: 
er, great in the consciousness of his 
own talent, surmounting every diffi- 





London, 1820, 


-culty with noble perseverance, and 
maintaining himself at the eminence 


te which his genius raised him, in a 
character of grand simplicity, worthy of 
universal imitation. 

We are sincere admirers of biography, if 
ably executed ; the history of the life of an 
individual is, we are by our own 
feelings, infinitely batter calculated than 
the history of a people, to inspire emula- 





the lively and. 
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tion, virtue, and enthusiasm. Even when a 


Hume or a Robertson tells us of kings and 
ministers balancing this motive against that, 
and — being swayed by the influence of 
A over B, we cannot help being sensible, 
that, however acute the author is in his 
views of human nature, and however deep 
he may dive into the springs of human ac- 
tion, all these matters are merely conjectu- 
ral, the best guesses which he can make at ex- 
plaining the phenomena of other men’s bo- 
soms. In short, that he is trying to do 
that for another, which it is not always in 
our power to do for ourselves, in the way of 
internal analysis, and the-detection of truth. 
Not so the effect of a biographical memoir, 
in which the circumstances are more dis. 
tinct and penne than the suppositions. 
We see the actual process, the steps by 
which a gifted man conquers every obstacle 
in his way, and achieves a glorious station. 
And if there exist in.the beholder aught of a 
kindred spirit, he will catch the flame, and 
start in a similar race for immortality. ‘The 
bard will make poets, the warrior heroes, 
the painter artists; but the most vivid des- 
cription of.a nation of bards, or of warriors, 
or of painters, would never stimulate one 
person to indite a sonnet, or fight a battle, 
or sketch a picture. 

Our authoress seems to have been suffici- 
ently imbued with the ardour which this 
sentiment inspires, for she has written with 
a love of her subject. A short preface vin- 
dicates the fine arts from the charge of 
flourishing best in slavish countries, and.in 
slavish times—an assertion, the injustice of 
which, when it was ventured in the Edin- 
burgh Review, we endeavoured to demon- 
strate ; and therefore we cordially agree with 
her, that these rsors.of the arts ‘‘ forget 
too, that the period when the great poets of 
Italy wrote, and when her greatest painters 
were born, was one of pe a bordering 
on licentiousness. Look into the annals of 
Italy. Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, 
Leonardo, Giulio, and Georgione, were all 
born in the space between 1442, and 1492, 
while Florence was a republic, and when the 
captains of Italy fought in the pay of free 
cities. From the moment those captains 
became stationary tyrants, no great man i 
art was born or nurtured in the north of 
Italy. 

© The cities in the Papal States long re- 
tained, together with the republican form 
-of government, pa og? of the repub- 
lican spirit; that spirit which sleeps, but 
is not even yet dead in the ashes of old 
Rome. The second school.of painters was, 
therefore, as might have been looked for, at 
Bologna, the freest of those cities. 4! 
Caracci and their scholars dared to paint 
nobly, for they were free. 

“« 7 at that season, Poussin, Le Brun, and 
Le Sueur, and Bourdon, arose in France, 6 
it too much to say, that it was because 
France was then more free than at any other 
— The religious wars had elicited a 
freedom of feeling and discussion, favourable 


to fosteri liberal art. ‘Ehe.iron 
of Louis X1V., had not arisen to crush the 
farther rise of the very talent with which it 
decked itself.” 
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troversy, deeming, as we do, the accusation 
te be rather an argument in favour of barba- 
rism, than one worthy of civilization. 

. Nicholas Poussin, the son of John Pous- 
sin, a retired soldier of.a noble family, was 
born at Andelys in Normandy, in June 
1594. The early bent of his disposition 
indicated the future painter, for Passieri tells 
us, that he was frequently chidden by his 
schoolmaster, for making designs on the 
leaves of his books, instead of studying. 

« This early love of art (gays Mrs. G.) was 
doubtless fostered by the natural beauties of 
the’neighbourhood of Andelys, which is sit- 
uated among the. pleasant hills on the right 
bank of the Seine, where that river, in all its 
breadth, winds through the fair and fertile 

rovince of Normandy ; and the neighbour- 
food of the town is graced, as it was once 
guarded, by more than one of those pictu- 
resque towers which the Normans have left 
in every part of their dominions, from the 
north of England to the south of Italy and 
Sicily. The sketches young Poussin made 
eable scenes, attracted the 
attention of Quintin Varin, a native of Ami- 
ens, who then resided at Andelys. The 
state of painting in France was at that time 
very low; all the faults with which the 
French school is so justly charged, were at 
their height ; and if it began at that time to 
promise the better taste of Le Brun and Le 
Sueur, Varin may claim the honour of being 
among the first who led the way to improve- 
ment. His picture of ‘‘ the presentation of 
Christ in the temple,” painted for the bare- 


: footed Carmelites, and. that of San Carlo 


Boromeo, painted for St. Etienne du Mont, 
are considered as his best productions, and 
possessed great merit. It is therefore natu- 
ral that his reputation should be great in a 
country town. And this circumstance, 
joined to the pressing entreaties of Nicholas, 
at length overcame the reluctance of John 
Poussin to permit his son to follow the bent 
of his inclination for painting ; so that after 
repeated endeavours to dissuade him from a 
pursuit apparently so little promising, he 
permitted him to establish himself with Va- 
rin as his pupil. 

“To the almost rnal interest which 
his master took in his progress, and to the 
rational course of study he recommended, 
Poussin doubtless owed the success of his 
future life. But the study of Varin, and the 
little town of Andelys, afforded no models 
that could satisfy the genius of Poussin. He 
felt that there was greater excellence which 
might be attained and must be sought for, 
and, acto ly, at the of eighteen he 
went alone, friendless and almost moneyless 
to Paris. ‘There, his first master was Ferdi- 
mnt Elle, a Fleming, who enjoyed a er 

rable reputation as a portrait painter; but 
he 200m 168 hin, and became a pupil of 
L’Allemand, who, though superior to Ferdi- 
nand Elle, soon found himself far behind 
Poussin, in all but the mechanical part of 
his art, and their connexion did not tast 
many weeks. In the school of L’Allemand, 
on tle Poussin contracted a spon 
wit ilippe de Champagae, which was 

of singular advantage to him, =~ 


p}his readiness and — It was probably 
e 


‘* Meantime his gentleness and his amia- 
ble manners had acquired many friends, 
among whom was @ young nobleman of Poi- 
tou, then pursuing bis studies at the univer- 
sity of Paris, who cunceived so t a re- 
gard for him as not only to farnish him with 
money to assist in his studies, but to intro- 
duce him to whoever he thought might be 
useful to him in their progress. The most 
important of his introductions was that to 
Courtois, the king’s mathematician, who 
was then employed at the Louvre. Besides 
a large collection of excellent prints, es 
cially those by Mark Antonio after Raffaelle, 
and Giulio Romano, Courtois possessed a 
number of original -drawings by those mas- 
ters, all of which he generously lent to Pous- 
sin, who eagerly and carefully copied them, 
and thus n to form his taste for that 
d and chaste style which distinguishes 
is works. He often talked of this as the 
most fortunate occurrence of his life; for 
it opened to him a glimpse of that light he 
had so ardently longed for, and taught him 
to conceive his subjects nobly and histori- 
cally. 
‘These advantages were, however, soon 
followed by a reverse peculiarly irksome 
to one of Poussin’s character. e youn 
nobleman, who had so liberally pat: 
him, was recalled by his mother to his coun- 
try seat, and persuaded Poussin. to accom- 
ny him, as he intended to embellish his 
ouse, and to give the direction of the im- 
provements to his friend, whom he also 
meant to employ to — several pictures 
forhim. But the mother appears to have 
had little taste and no value for the fine arts ; 
she put an end to all her son’s projects of 
improvement, and instead of fost the 
rising genius of her guest, she ridiculed his 
ursuits, overwhelmed him with a load of 
lomestic accounts, and sought to convert 
him into a domestic drudge; till at length, 
wearied of her harshness pride, he left 
her castle, and set out on foot to return to 


“ Without money and without — and 
itherto 


ok the age which he » ~ 

thought only of improving and enlarging, 
he had Brow rh tna for ‘hie daily subsist- 
ence. Accordingly, in the towns he had 
to pass through on his way to Paris, he 
sold small pictures in ore at a very 
low price, and painted the lers and orna- 
ments of the rooms of private houses, but 
his gains were so inconsiderable, and his 


labours so severe, that on reaching Paris he | I 


was seized with a dangerous illness, the con- 
sequence of over exertion and bad or scanty 
sustenance, and was obliged to return to 
Andelys, where he remained nearly a year in 
his father’s family, during which Be he 
continued to paint, sometimes m * 
sometimes in oil, for very low prices. His 
necessities forced him to adopt the practice 
of painting in. distemper for the sake of 
expedition ; and to his early practice of that 
method may in part be attributed the hard- 
ness Observable even in his best pictures, at 
the same time that he owed to it much of 


during this period that 








painted some of 
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But we shall enter no farther into the con- }. 


the pictures known to be his, in his first 
manner ; such as those in the church of the 
Capuchins at Blois, and the Bacchanals, 
formerly at the castle of Chiverny.” 

He now resolved to paint his way in the 
same practice to Rome, but could get no, 
farther than Florence, where. the arts were 
in too high a state to admit of even his hum- 
bly lucrative pursuit. He returned to Paris, 
and assiduously studied anatomy, optics, and 
perspective, ee work in the t 
of Mary of Medicis, again put it in his 
power to set out for Rome, to reach which 
was the first wish of his heart ; but his purse 
failed at Lyons, where, in consequence of 
illness, ‘‘ not only all his little stock was 
spent, but he was obliged to borrow money 
rom a merchant in that city, who supplied 
his wants on condition of his pajating a cer- 
tain number of pictures for him. He there- 
fore remained there till he had fulfilled his 
promise, and continued to paint till he had 
gained a sufficient sum to enable him to 
return to Paris, where he at length obtain- 
a an opportunity of displaying his great ta- 

ts 


“In 1623 the Jesuits celebrated the ca- 
nonization of Ignatius Loyola, and of St. 
Francis Xavier, and the pupils of their col- 
lege at Paris, determined on that occasion to 
display the miracles of their patron saints in 
a series of pictures. Of these Poussin paint- 
ed six in ‘ess than a week; his long practice 
in distemper painting gave him a decided 
superiority in readiness over the other artists 
pre age on the oceasion: and when the 

icthres came to be exhibited, although the 
etails in his pictures were necessarily Deg 
lected, on account of the haste with whi 
they had been executed, they excited the 
pas admiration on account of the gran- 
of conception, and elegance of des 
displayed in them, and obtained the prefe- 
rence over all the others, though executed by 
the best artists then in Paris. 

** From this period the reputation of Pous- 
sin, as a painter of genius, was established, 
his acquaintance was sought by many of 
the literary men of the time. fennty Dass, 
Marino, commonly called the Che Ma- 
rini, became more particularly attached to 
him, and was not only useful to him as a 
patron, by recommending him to the notice 
of many eminent persons about the court, 
but contributed to the improvement 
of his taste, by assisting him in acquiring a 
more complete kno of the Latin and 
talian classics.” 

“ To this kind of study which he 


with Marini, may perhaps be attributed his 
predilection for compositions where nymphs, 
and fairies, and als are the subjects ; 


rn in which he certainly excel- 


Upon the subject of Poussin’s intimacy 
with Marino, we have the following admira- 
ble reflections, which well deserve the atten- 
tion of artists and of the patrons of art. 

“It is remarkable that Marini was an 
Italian. Probably no French nobleman of 
the time would have received a painter into 
his house as his intimate friend, But the 
Italians have of all nations the least affecta- 
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tion. What they feel they express, to please 
themselves, without any consideration of 
what construction others may put on their 
actions. In France, where vanity, and in 
England, where pride, induces every than to 
consider and foresee his neighbour's judg- 
ment, it is difficult for an artist, whose repu- 
tation is not already established, to arrive at 
that intercourse with polite or learned socie- 
ty, which ought to form a part of his edu- 
cation. The Italian painters, on the con- 
trary, were courted into such society. Mi- 
chel Angelo, in the palace of the Medici, 
while he received their patronage equally 
with Politian, was equally treated as their 
friend and companion; and that nothing 
vulgar’ever enters into his conceptions, may, 
in part, be attributed to his’ constant inter- 
course with the politest and most learned 
men of his time. Hitherto, with the excep- 
tion of very few instances, our English artists 
have been too much a people by themselves. 
If they look to nature for action or expres- 
sion, it is to the exaggerated action and ex- 
pression of the stage, or the mean and sor- 
did action of vulgar life that they have been 
driven. Hence, in part, the failure in most 
of our historical pictures exaggeration on 
one hand, and want of dignity on the other. 
The excellence we have, that of colour, is 
perhaps the most ee quality of paint- 
ing ; and it might be worth while to enquire 
how far our national and local situation has 
contributed to form our school.” 
‘ We believe that in England, more than in 
any other country, do artists labour under 
the ban of exclusion fromthe most polished 
and, learned society, till they are too old to 
make any material alteration in the style, 
whatever it may be, which they have matur- 
ed in years of privacy and struggle. They 
are seldom noticed to be taken by the han 
and brought forward ; and it is generally too 
late for po gue when they hap- 
pen to be co in consequence of having 
executed some brilliant performance. Thus 
we find-many of the ablest among them 
cynics, humourists, men of singular habits, 
&c. and very few indeed endowed with that 
intelligence, general knowledge of the world, 
politeness, and accomplishments, which ex- 
pand the soul and impart philosophical ele- 
vation and the broad dignity of nature to 
their: peculiar genius for the arts they pro- 
f ss. “At the: same'time we are aware of 
the danger of premature patronage—for we 
have-seen promising artists spoilt, and rising 
artists ruined, by being diverted from the 
toils’of study into the society of the rich and 
dissipations of the gay. The happy medium 
is perhaps difficult to hit: it must depend 
on an unquenchable zeal for the arts, and in 
the enjoyment of — for enlargi 
the mind without being plunged into idle- 
ness and company. But to return to Poussin. 
Atlength he got to Rome under favourable 
auspices,’ in the spring of 1624; but acci- 
dent-‘threw him shortly after, once more, 
alotie upon the world: ‘ 
“To relieve his pressing necessities, he 
sold two ‘ battles,’ each containing a great 
number of figures, for seven crowns a-piece, 





and a ‘ are wl for less than two crowns.” 
(Zo be conclyled in ovr ngrt.) 


CALIFORNIA. 

Observations on California. By Adel- 
bert Von Chamisso ; extracted from 
the 3d part of the Voyage of Disco- 
very to the South Seas and Behring’s 
Straits, performed by Lieut: Otto 
Von Kotzebue, not yet published *. 
Melancholy feelings attend our offering a 

few words on the Spanish settlements on 

this coast. | With an avaricious thirst for 
ossession, Spain extends itself here, merely 
cause it envies others the room. It main- 
tains its Presidios at a great expence, and 
tries, by the prohibition of all trade, to force 

ready money back to its source. But a 

little liberty would make. California .the 

granary market of the north coast of 
thege seas, and the general resort of the 
ships which navigate them. Corn, oxen, 
salt, (at St. Quentin, Old California,) wine, 
the produce of which would increase the de- 
mand, give it in many respects a superiorit 

over the Sandwich Islands, though their si- 
tuation, on the route between China and the 
north-west coast, is more advantageous. But 
industry and navigation, the offspring of 
liberty, would ily transfer a profitable 
share in this trade to California, which pos- 
sesses the sea otters in greater abundance 
than all other coasts}. 

Yet California lies without industry, trade, 
and navigation, desert and unpopulated }. It 
has remained neglected without any impor- 
tations from Mexico, during the six or seven 
years of the war between Spain and its colo- 
nies. The-ship from St. Blas, which formerly 
brought supplies to these settlements yearly, 
arrived in Monterey only while we were there. 
The Missions possess some bad barks in the 
harbour of Francisco, built by foreign captives. 
Even the Presidio has.not a single boat; and 
other havens are no better off. Strangers 
catch sea otters.even in the Spanish harbours; 
and only & emugglin trade, which the new 
governor of New California since his ap- 
pointment (14 months ago) has tried to sup- 
press, furnishes this province with the mostin- 
dispensable articles. Spain has given way in 
the affair of Nootka; England and the United 
States, without regarding its vain territorial 
pretensions, .are now negociating about the 
colony at the mouth of the Columbia; and 
the Russian American Company have: still a 
settlement afew leagues north of St.Francisco. 

* As the Literary Gazette has been the me- 
dium of conveying to the public various parti- 
culars of this interesting and important voyage, 
aad in fact of all the extracts from the Journal 
of Captain Kotzebue and of Mr. Chamisso the 
naturalist, which have yet been made known, 
we feel persuaded that our readers will be happy 
to learn that measures are taken to have the 
— translation ready for publication ay 
at the same time as the original German, whic 
is expected to appear at the Leipsic fair at Easter 
this year. 

+ The Californian sea otter’s skin is indeed 
inferior to the northern, but the difference is not 
very great. 

.t Asa proof, it may be mentioned that the 
cwt, of flour costs in the missions of this coun- 
try 6 piastres, while at St. Blas it costs 40, and 
at Acapulco 50, 
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But the maintenance of this colony is ax 
cribed to another motive besides policy: 
namely, the pious intention of propagating 
the Christian religion, and the conversion of 
heathen nations. The Governor of the pro- 


vince himself informed us, that this was the ‘ 


real state of the case. Well then, a good 
work has been here injudiciously begun. and 
ili executed. 

The*pious Franciscans who hold the mis- 
sions in New California, are not skilled in 
any of the arts and trades which they ought 
to exercise and teach, nor in any of the lan- 
guages spoken by the nations to whom they 
are sent. They are monks exactly like 
those in the Convents of Europe §. They di- 
rect a considerable agricultural establish- 
ment (always two in each mission), perform 
divine service, and converse with those com- 
mitted to their charge, by means of inter- 
preters who are themselves Indians. All 
property belongs to the community of the 
mission, and is administered by the fathers. 
The savage Indian derives no immediate ad- 
vantage from his labours, no wages. if hoe 
happens to be Ict out as a day labourer on 
the Presidio. The Mission receives the mo- 
ney which he earns. He acquires no notion 
of property, and is not bound by it. We do 
not deny the mildness, the paternal anxiety 
of the missionaries ||, of which we have seve- 
ral times been witnesses. The relation still re- 
mains what it is here represented; and in our 
opinion, it would differ only in name, if the 
master of slaves kept them to work and let 
them out at pleasure: he also would give 
them food. 

The savage comes unthinkingly into the 
mission], receives the food which is a 
offered him, and listens to the instruction: he 
is still free. But as soon as he is baptized he 
belongs to the church ; and hence he looks 
back with pain and longing to his native 





§ We were more offended than edified, by a 
sermon preached in the Spanish language in the 
mission of St.Francisco, on the Saint’s day, ahd 
in which the patron saint was placed on an 
equality with Christ. 

|| The following is one example. The fathers 
sent the Indians in their boat, to our anchoring 
place, merely that they might look at our ship, 
which was a new object to them. The Indian 
in the mission dances his national dances on Sun- 
day, in presence of the fathers, and plays always 
for gain, his usual games of chance. He is only 
forbidden to stake his coat, a piece of coarse 
woollen cloth, manufactured in the mission: he 
can also enjoy the hot bath, to which he has been 
accustomed. The dances are boisterous, differ- 
ent in each tribe, and the tune generally without 
words. The game is played between two anta- 
gonists at ‘ odd or even,” with short sticks; an 
umpire kecps the account with other sticks. 
The usual Bath of the Indians, like that of most 
of the northern nations, is the following : at the 
entrance of a cave on the sea shore, in which 
the bathers are, a great fire is made ; they suffer 
it to go out when they have perspired sufficiently, 
and then leap_over it and plunge into the sea. 
Vapour baths, resembling the Russian, were 
formerly used by most European nations. 

4 There is no'fixed boundary to the different 


missions. The Indian goes at pleasure frgm™ 


one to another. 
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mountains. ‘The church has an inalienable 
ht to her children, and exercises this right 
with rigour. 

The savage is inconsiderate and incons- 
tant, like a child. Work to which he is unac- 
customed is too difficult for him; he repents 
of the step which binds him, and demands his 
pristine liberty. The love of home is in him a 
ruling passion. ‘The fathers allow their In- 
dians, for the most part twice a year, a leave 
of absence for some weeks, to visit their 
friends and their native place. On occasion 
of these journies, which are undertaken in 
companies, apostates fall off and new con- 
verts come in. The first, some of whom 
become the bitterest enemies to the Spa- 
niards, the missionaries endeavour on their 
excursions to regain by gentle means ; and if 
they do not succeed, they have recourse tothe 
armed force. Hence many of the hostile 
events between the Spaniards and Indians. 

The Indians die in the missions in an 
alarming and increasing proportion. St. 
Francisco contains about a thousand Indians. 
The number cf deaths in the last year ex- 
ceeded 300 ; it amounts already in this year 
(till October) to 270, of which 40 occurred 
during the last month. But the number of 
proselytes must exceed that of the apostates 
and the excess of deaths. Five missions 
were named to us, which had been founded 
in this province since the time of Vancouvre. 
On the other hand, several of the missions 
of the Dominicans in Old California, haye 
ceased to exist; and the converted people 
may be considered as nearly extinct. 

There is no medical assistance here, only 
bleeding is said to have been taught them 
by a ship’s surgeon ; and this remedy being 
since applied on every occasion, is more 
fatal than advantageous. Particularly one 
disorder which, though the opinions are 
divided, has probably been spread by the 
Europeans, carries off its victims without 
opposition. It likewise prevails among the 
savage tribes ; these latter do not, however, 
disappear from the earth with the same 
dreadful rapidity. The number of whites, 
on the other hand, increases. 

The contempt which the missionaries have 
for the people to whom they are sent, seems 
to us, considering their pious occupation, a 
very unfortunate circumstance. None of 
them appear to have troubled themselves 
about their history, customs, religion, or lan- 
guages: ‘‘ They are irrational savages, and 
nothing more can be said of them. . Who 
would trouble himself with their stupidity? 
who would spend his time upon it ?” 

In fact these tribes are far below those on 
the north coast, and the interior of America. 
In their general appearance they resemble 
each other, except the Tcholavonians, whom 
we soon learned to distinguish by their 
marked a bg rape They have alla very 
savage look and are of a very dark colour, 
Their flat broad countenance, with large 
staring eyes, is shaded by black, thick, long, 
and smooth hair. ‘The ations of colour, 
the | which are radically different 
from each other, the mode of life, arts, arms, 
<m ‘some lines tatooed in a different manner 
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they paint themselves for war and for 
dancg, distinguish the different tribes. They 
live among the Spaniards and among them- 
selves in different friendly or hostile relations. 
Among all of them the arms consist of 
bows and arrows ; some are of extraordi- 
nary elegance, the bow light and strong, and 
covered with the sinews of animals on the 
convex side. Among others, it is merely of 
wrood, andrudely made. Some possess the art 
(women’swork) of constructing neat and water 
pet vessels of coloured blades of grass ; 
yut the Indian forgets for the most part his 
industry in the missions. They all go naked. 
They dg not possess horses nor canoes of any 
kind : they know only how to fasten toge- 
ther bundles of rushes, which carry them 
over the water by their comparative light- 
ness. Those who live near rivers subsist 
ee apy on salmon, which they catch in 
vaskets ; those in the mountains, on wild 
fruits and grain. They neither sow nor 
reap, but burn their meadows from time to 
time, to increase their fertility. ; 

The South Sea Islanders, far distant from 
each other, and dispersed over nearly one 
third of the torrid zone, speak one language. 
In America, here in New California, tribes 
of one race, living near to each other, speak 
quite different languages. Every fragment 
of the history of man is of importance. We 
must leave it to our successors, as our pre- 
decessors have done to us, to collect more 
satisfactory information respecting the na- 
tives of California and their languages *. We 
had proposed this as our object, in a journey 
which we intended to make -to some-of the 
nearest missions. Business, however, of 
another kind, kept us at St. Francisco,’ and 
the period fixed for our departure came with- 
out our being able to afford time’ for this 
journey. For the rest, we refer to the ac- 
counts of La Peyrouse and Vancouvre, which 
we found very correct. Since their time, 
there has been but little change in California. 
A fort erected in a good situation guards 
the harbour of St. Francisco. The Presidio 
is now built with stone, and covered with 
tiles. The building of the chapel has not 
been begun. In the missions they build in 
the same manner ; and the barracks of the 
Indians at St. Francisco are of similar con- 


the missions, worked by horses; but they are 
now for the most part out of order, and can- 
not berepaired. At St. Francisco is a stone 
which a horse turns, without mechanism, 
over another stone, the only mill in order. 
The Indian women rub the corn between 
two stones for immediate use. A windmill 
of the Russian American Company’s settle- 
ment, creates astonishment, but does not find 
imitators. Some years ago, when artizatis 
were brought here ata great expence to 
teach the n arts, the Indians 
profited more by their instructions than the 
Gente rational (rational people), as the Spa- 
niards call themselves. 


* Delamanon has given valuable information 
in La Peyrouse’s voyage, on the languages of the 
Achartlier and Ecclemaches, near Monterey. For 
farther particulars, see Adelung’s Mithridates, 








about the chin and peck) the way in which 





struction. An artillerist has erected mills in | ™ 
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We observed with regret,that the best ‘un- 
derstanding did not exist between the mis- 
sions and the Presidios. ‘The fathers consi- 
der themselves as the first in this country, 
and the Presidios merely seut for its protec- 
= A soldier who — asi and 
often uses arms, unwilli rears the go- 
vernment of the charch. > ‘The Presidios 
living only on their pay, depend for the sup- 
ply of their wants upon the missions*, from 
which they purchase for ready money: 
they suffered distress in this latter period, 
neglected by the mother country, and ac- 
cused the mission of not endeavouring to 
relieve them. 

—— 


GHine and Walnuts, 
OR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHATs 
By a Cockney Grey Beard, 
CHAP XVII. 


Old Somerset House Gardens. 
Laurence Sterne and Miss Lintofs Oratory. 


Well, we met at Doyley’s, and took our 
coffee, and one of the Wartons, I forget 
which, gave us some pretty anecdotes of the 
young king, which he had from his mother 
the dowager princess, from which we in- 
ferred he was a youth of a en disposition, 
and inclined for study. Warton had ‘seen 
some architectural ey F of ‘the young 
prince, which, said he, if we may believe 
were really his own, evinced a talent for that 
noble study. “ By the way,” said the doe. 
tor, “ I remember Joshua Kirby, father of 
that worthy creature, Mrs. Trimmer, ‘once 
told me, that the prince had an excellent 
notion of construction; and I. have heard 
that great man Wyatt say, that in the cor- 
respondence which he held: with the late 
king, regarding the alterations at Windsor 
castle, for his majesty frequently wrote to 
him from Weymouth upon the subject ; that 
his directions, touching the local bilities 
of what might be'done, and what might not, 
in piercing the’ ancient walls, exhibited a 
judgment that would have been creditable to 
a professor. Aye, Hardcastle (added the 
doctor), could the king have had his own 
—WAt the head of cach mission are two monks, 
who have engaged to spend ten years in this he- 
iaphere. They are dispensed from the-rules 
of order, and receive 400 piastres each from 
the crown. Several missions are under one 
Presidio: The Commander of the Presidio, 
Captain of, the company, has under him an ar- 
tillery officer, a comminay, a lieutenant, an 
ensigns ébd 80 men, cach of whom receives, 200 
ee ve year. The Spaniard 4s al on 
orseback, Horses and oxen are kept in herds, 
and are almost wild; when wanted they are 
canght with the Lazo (the noose). The arms are 
the lance, shield, musket, The Presidios 
bave no tillage: the officers hardly cultivate a 
little garden ground ; they consider themseclves 
as exiles,who await with impatience their speed 
recal. The Pueblas, as they are called, Pick 
are few in number, are ish Some 
colonists and veteran soldiers constitute the pa- 
ulation. Their wives are for the most 
ndian women. The Governor of'New - 
nia at Monterey, as well as the Governor of Olt 
ae ong at Loretto, is ynder the Vieeroy of | 
eXiCo. 
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way, what a country of intellect would this 
have been ere now. I question whether' 
Charles himself posscssed a spirit of greater 
munificence towards the arts and sciences in 
general than he. TI have a thou- 
sand times upon the question, why the rulers 
and governors of an intelligent people are so 
commonly indifferent to the merits of the 
truly great—the few of rare genius—whose 
virtues and whose talents make others wise? 
Kings would cherish such, I verily believe, 
if ministers would let them. Our good 
sovereign did all he could, and delighted to 
enumerate how many of his subjects, of trans- 
cendant abilities, would be added to the list 
of British worthies, and henceforth make a 
figure in the annals of his reign. ‘‘ Heaven 
= his memory !” said my enlightened 

iend, “ should be the word with men of 
acience, for he long fought their battles sin- 
gle-handed.” But this is a digression, Eph- 
raim : know then, Sterne offered Mrs. Gar- 
rick his arm, old Doyley squired the tall 
spinster Lintot, and your humble servant 
skipped across the Strand, down beside 
Duchy Lane, to the western wicket of old 
Somerset House, with the lively Miss —~, 
Garrick’s relation: 

When we entered the gardens, and pro- 
ceeded onwards to the parapet wall upon the 
border of the river, we found many persons 
assembled in the walk, among w were 
some of our old acquaintance. 

Laurence Sterne began to fidget, for fear 
pre — from the thy ape ref — 
pager and a-nipping air,” ‘ Ts. 
Garrick tied her fandkerchief round his neck. 
Wilson said, “‘ Roscius, have an eye on that 
Cassius there; behold thy wife’s mouchoir.” 
“ Behold him!” said Davey,” **he is too 
—-* mere whispering shadow in a 
love-sick maiden’s dream |” 

_ When the great bell of St: Paul’s rolled 
it’s mo mournful note along the bosom of 
the dark water, it struck the Whole assembly 
into silence (said the doctof); not a word 
escaped, until a second ponderous sound sped 
through the air, to tell the.li groups 
that each pause timed a minute. “The park 
and tower guns roared right and left in awful 
ee , 

“* Farewell! old king,” said Sterne, “ peace 
to thy manes!” He was much affected. 
This was a solemn moment; and a less 
mournful occasion could move poor Yorick : 
He spoke with wondrous pathos.. 

“Yes, he is gone the way of all flesh,” 
said Miss Lintot, with her oie ; she, 


self.” “ Aye, all must go = same lo} 
in 








ives no warning, as dear brother Ber- 
oad used to say, a. an author called 
to a long work; and happy ie the 


man, he used to say, who is prepared for 
pra Mitta. af z f 
“* T thought as much,” red Wilson. 


“ Hush !” said Sterne, loud enough for Miss 
Lintot to hear ; ‘‘ let the lad e 
Miss Lintot sobbed, several ladies 
vere Encouraged by Sterne, and urged on 
y the 


effects of her eloquence, she 
old Secekel= fees and tide wait for no 


man. There is a time for picking up of 
stones, and a time for throwing them away 
again ; and man is nought but grassiy The 
arg old king is gone to sleep; and they 

live longest sce the most: and God 
only knows We may see next ; for when 
the old one’s gone, then does a new one 
come, but seldom comes a bet-bet-bet-——.” 
Old Mrs. Garratt, the mercer’s wife, who had 
followed her syllable by syllable in a loud 
whisper, hel her to the end of her sen- 
tence, with “a better.” ‘‘ Thank you, ma- 
dam,” said Miss Lintot, with a most me- 
lancholy cadence; “‘ thank you, madain,” 
and all the ladics curtsied. 

This is very moving,” said Wilson ; but 
with such original gravity, and in such a 
deep voice, that Sterne caught Garrick’s arm ; 
he could scarcely stand or breathe. Garrick 
was alarmed, and so we were all for a few 
moments, Sterne nt his hands ‘we _ 
— was nearly giving up the ghost 
with laughter. Several frien 8 followed 
him, ‘offering assistance as he retired to the 
corner of the old chapel beyond the fountain. 
“ There is nothing the matter,” said Garrick, 
almost incapable of supporting his friend 
from his own convulsions ; “ go, pray, some 
one, to the ladies,” who were ali consterna- 
tion—“ RO, or we shall every soul ofus be 

etted.”* 

**O, Davey! Davey! this is too much !” 
said Sterne, as soon as he could articulate. 
“ O, Trim! Trim!” responded Davey, 
*. hide diminished head, and henceforth 
be thou chop-fallen.” 

So sudden a transition from sober melan- 
choly te this unexpected farce, made us 
foar to the utmost stretch of our risible 
organs, when the two grenadiers within the 
gate leading to the Strand, demanded with 
authoritative voice, ‘ Whe comes here ?’ 
Garrick, who ever had his wits about him, 


stepped forward to explain: it was a dark 


nig , and we were as b as ravens. The 
sudden noise naturally put the centinels on 
the alert. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Garrich and the Grenadiers. 


We all approached the great gate, having 
entered the rivate wicket by of an 
old officer of the household, who had apart- 


ments im the palace, and went right ap be- 
neath the lamp, to show the centinels. that 


ty we were gentlemen and liege subjects. _ 


BE a tacky pg Sonar alt yuo 
an 


t | your honours to be-se joyous,” said 
adn who pe a 


for 
old 
few steps, his: 
piece shouldered with bayone' » and 
added with ewetion, in a manly vobee, “« the 





t guns are jist now fring the last time 
or that sovereign who has led many of us to 
battle |” 

It was the most impressive rebuke I had 
ever heard (said the doctor) ; we were struck 
motionless by the soldier’s address. The 
centinel said no more; he and his comrade 
paced backwards and forwards before their 
post. We stood until the firing ceased, when 
the relief came up ; it was*ten o’clock. All 
eyes were upon Davey, as he watched the 
centries retire, guessing he would make some 
speech upon the occasion ; for as thou know- 
est, Ephraim, he was never at a loss. We 
were not disappointed ; for he began spout- 
ing with great promptitude, directing his 
hand towards the deep recess of the gateway 
leading to the old grating which thou must 
remember— 

*« But in the porch did ever more abide 

An hideous giant, dredful to behold, 

That stopt the entrance with his spacious stride ; 
And with the terror of his countenance bold 
Full many did affray, that else fain enter would. 
His name was Dancer, dreaded over all, 
Who day and night did watch and duly ward, 
From fearful cowards @ntrance to forestall, 
And faint-heart fooles. 

Yet many doughty warriors often tride 

In greater perils to be stout and bold, 

Durst not the sternness of his look abide 5 

But soon as they his countenance behold 
Began to faint, and feel their courage cold.” 

“Tolerably well,” said Wilson, and not 
the less natural for thy fright. “‘ What 
dost think of that, my brave boys, addres- 
sing himself to the astonished iers.” 
“Think of it” said one of them, “ why 

your honour I hope no offence, but he be 

fr. Davey Garrick or the devil.” Garrick 
answered, “thou art not far from the mark 
friend ; that was very like to Garrick ; I am 
reckoned like him. It was one of Garrick’s 
speeches. Thou knowest Garrick, aye? 
**T have seen him more than orice, your 
honor,” replied the soldier.” 

“What a noble fellow is that old grena- 
dier! * said Garrick ; then addressing him- 
self again to the new centinels, “ Pray my 
honest friends, who were the two men that 
you have just relieved?” ‘They are of 
our company in the Cold-stream guards,” 
said the other ; “ the oldest has been in the 
regiment when I were a boy, the other 
about the same time with myself, now al- 
most fifteen years.” ‘« Could we see them if 
we go round to the barracks?” said Gar- 
rick. ‘‘That depends upon the officer on 
duty at the guard-room,” said the soldier. 
I hope they have given no offence, your 
honors,” said both, with apparent concern. 
** No,” said Garrick, “they. are fine fellows, 
particularly the elder, and I wish to say 
anon welt for them.” ‘God bless your 

onors,” said the centinels, “‘ but we were 
afraid Pat might have given your honours 
offence, for he is apt to be too free with his 
to’ to his betters. But he is a broad 
Irishman, and a merry lad, for all that, and 


a favourite with our officers, eng, gets 
a drop too much sometimes. older 
man is an ancient Briton, a good soldier, 
your henour, but as hot as a Rep 

that has kept him back, for 


r-cod,.and 
‘gay what's 

















jeant. 





uppermost, though the devil was drill ser- 
He is a thorough Welshman.” 

“What say you, eh? shall we go round 
to the guard-room, and have a look at the 
old Welsh grenadier, and Pat! I’ve a mind 
to talk with the fellows,” said Garrick. 

Wilson, who had a trick of bantering, an- 
swered, “‘ Davey wants to pick up some new 
studies from nature; the old ones being 
worn out by repetition.” ‘And a little 
flattery by way of colouring,” said Sterne. 
‘Pillay my life, that this does not end with- 
out something in the usual way. A little 
varnish, Wilson.”  “‘ Aye, aye, said the 
painter, some striking incident, that may 
throw a light on the little egotist, that he 
pe dazzle in the public prints, and thou 
and Ibe scuméled into shadow.” ~* I heed 
not thy brilliant flashes, nor the thunder of 
thy gruff voice, thou mighty brooder of 
storm and tempest,” said the player. This 
softened the humour of the author of Niobé. 
Garrick possessed a most happy invention, 
for this lively strain of compliment. 

Wilson, clapping him on the back, ex- 
claimed, “advance, proceed, Go on, PU fol- 
low thee, be thou a spirit of health or goblin, 
confound thee, for go I must.” “Tis better 
to lead than drive,” said Sterne, “‘ so says 
squire Shandy. Davy has mounted the 
cloud, given the slaying Apollo a finishing 
touch, and put the storm brooder into a good 
Srame.” “That was neat, Ephraim,” said 
the doctor ; “‘ poor Wilson was then at his 
zenith, enjoying the reputation of his fine 
picture.” 

“* Warton was highly amused at this spor- 
tive scene. I recollect now it was Thomas, 
for he said, I must come and mix a little 
with you London sparks, for all the wit of 
Oxford is clean burnt out: for by bell, 
book and candle, the table at Trinity ’s be- 
come as dull as the veriest dry-salter cit’s, 
in Trinity Lane.” To be sure the party 
were lively enough by this time, and away 
we sallied in quest of. some new adventure, 
to the old barracks. 





Erratum in the last, for Wharton read Warton. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir.—The language of our Teutonic an- 
cestors is now completely extinct, and our 
knowledge of it but imperfect. Yet we 
know that it forms the ground-work of seve- 
ral modern languages, distinguished for their 
copiousness and vigour, though all of them 
are deficient in euphony. We have but one 
instance of a language which unites these re- 
quisites in a. approaching: to perfec- 
tion.—I mean 
ing to Sir W. Jones, the Greek, Latin, 
and Gothic, had a.common origin. These 
three languages, therefore, resembled each 
other, not merely because they borrowed 
some words from each other, but because 
they had the same words, phrases, and even 
construction, in consequence of their com- 
moa origin. The m German then, as 


milar advantages ; and therefore its compa- 


‘tomary construction and phraseology of the 


Greek; and yet, accord-- 





JOURNAL OF THB BELLES LETTRES. 


it bears the nearest affinity to the Gothie root 


of all the derivative languages, might a pri-}- 


ori be expected to exhibit nrore points of 
similarity to the cognate Greek than any of 
the others. And in fact wo find, upon ext 
mination, that it possesses the firet two qua- 
lities of the Greek, namely, copiousness 
and foree of expression, in @ peculiarl 

high degree. The flexibility is such, that it 
admits of a-greater variety of new combina 
— both a8 to words and. constructions, 
without offending against grammar or cus- 
tom, than other duties language. 
These qualifica' fit it in avery striking 
manner ed a = ee from a a 

ages ; but in the same degree render 

rah Bh out of it weaker, and more. para- 
phrastic. This, of course, can be affirmed 
only of such languages as do. not si- 


rative powers are best displayed in transla- 
tions out of languages which boast of equal 
or superior vigour. M. Voss has translated 
the Hiiad and Odyssey of Homer, line for 
line as it is in the original, in the same mie- 
ter, and with an de of interpretation 
truly astonishing ; and yet he has done: all 
this without vio to the grammar, and 
without any material departure from the cus- 


language. : 
No nation in E has applied itself 
with more zeal a aoa studies than 
the Gerinans. kabite of patient re- 
search, their love of pe Noam and their 
bold and ptying spirit of enquiry, fit them 
peculiarly for the task. Their own language 
underwent the most minute analysis; nor 
was ever tation more anxious’ to extend, 
to determine, aud to: enrich its vocabu- 
lary and its mar, Grecian litera 
ture occupied attention almost ex- 
clusively, dirmg a long on: of his-long 
life ; and no one man of his own age con- 
tributed so much to diffiise the study of the 
Greek classics. His works Lap om to the 
test advantage the peculiar 88 of the 
anguage in whieh he writes for conveying 
the energetic foree and fullness of the origi- 
nal. The forms he chose for imparting his 
extraordinary ertdition to the world; are al- 
ways agreeable, intelligible, and familiar. 
His design was to collect the most exact 
portraits of the , characters, habits, 
and manners of the most celebrated indivi- 
duals, who econld without itijary to histori- 
cal truth and chronological order, be col- 
lected together within a given petiod of time: 
His Aristippus is-a work of this description, 
and in it -he rather delineates the s 5 1O~ 
-. po age ge wnat Bh , then 
t which appertains to its military 
history. The account it gives of the reign- 


"only 

riously the mitority,) is ¢ 
pens dress, om 

teresting events, anectotes, recollections, 
and di tions; as could ‘conveniently be 
pressed into the service. It was, however, 
obviously the author’s intention by no means‘ 
to confine himself to the simple details re- 


| four Bis 


and industry might supply. All these would 
require long cuplataetions; and learned 
notes, to render them intelligible: a = 
altogether at variance with the popular form 
which he wished: to give to his work. The 
only method of avoiding this inconvenience 
was to interweave those explanations in the 
work itself, yet without injury to the identi- 
ty.and consistency of the characters. The - 
work is in the shape of familiar letters, which 
pase between tippus. and his friends’; 
some of them persons of celebrity, but the 
ro number of them unknown to history. 
have endeavoured to ascertain. as well as I 
could that I was not introduciag an im 
to you and your readers. As far a. 
my time ability extended, I have - 
carefully re — to ie he nome 
to me most likely to the necessary 
information ; and. Tecan truly say, that in 
the main I have found no teason to believe 
the author had any other object in view than 
to furnish the literary world with a correet 
_ animated picture of the age and. nation » 
e had chosen. His arnplifieutions and ad- 
ditions seer tome to proceed from the same 
eorrect taste and attention to national cos- 
tume and hatits, which pervades the whole 
work. Perliaps it would’ be better to confess, 
that my own knowledge of the aad 
antiquities of Greece is not of a description, 
(suppesing even my time perntitted,) to ve- 
rify every particular, The auttior too hay 
made this a matter of considerable difficulty, 
by avoiding referetices as much as possible ; 
so that if we did not know thug he was one 
of the most learmed Hellenists 6f hiv age, 
though no doubt could assail'us as to the 
beauty and consistency of his characters and 
dramatic situations, we might not be quite 
so confident of their historical truth. A 
of the I have derived 
perusal of these volumes, has 
arisen from the ae enlightened and impar- 
tial view he-takes of matters, persons, and 
events, most of which have till lately been 
considered in that heroic chiuro-oseuro, which 
antiquity had thrown apon thet. A singular 
coincidence of opinion between our learned 
countryman Mitford, and’ my friend Wie- 
land, respecting many points im Greeiatr his- 
tory, has struck me througtiout ; atid as I 
have no reason to believe they have ever 
eommunicated with each other, this agree- 
ment has added considerable forte to the 
strong opinion I had formed on’ this iatter 
after reading the history of the forntér. ” 
Aristi indeed plunges into 
those labyrinthine disputations, in h: the 
lous and inqnisitive Athertiatis so mtich 
cd ee Se ae a 
a great relief to the monotony of 
scene. lt the y that wit and anec- 
dote can impart, is naturally inter- 
chur, and tn: the asl Heqosily ope fo or 
clue, e ntly opens te ws 
rospects which afford ampte ity for 
thet occasional weariness of mitt’ which, 
notwithstanding all his way ig arts, 
is, Upon such occasions, apt to ¢reep over 
us; unless indeed we belong to that stout 
cluss of rs, to whoin no lane is too 





specting all these objects, which his learning 


-long—providing it have an end. The living 


_ viod he 
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the grace and elegance of his descrip. and its elementary 
tions, in most instances set eulogy at defiance ; | spirit, time and space, those 
and though we are not quite sure that the | ers, with whose risible 
Elysium to which he has translated us is the | surrounds us onev 


matter and 
visible pow- 
rations nature 
side—he knew, in faet, 


true classical land of shades; yet the aerial | just as much as he did when he set out, and 
is s0 beautiful, and the shadows | that this amounted to just nothing at all, or 


landscape j 
which inhabit it so a » that» he | to little more.than nothing.” 
fastidious who is di to|-here drawn of Socrates is that of a matter- 


bright abode of fancy, | of-fact man; one who possessed indeed 
merely because it does not coincide in every { common sense only ; but of so penetratin 


perticular with his preconceived notions on {a descriptio 
vanity, arising out of consciousness of supe- 


moust be 
quarrel with this 


the subject. 


. Aristippus, a native of Cyrene,* arrives in | riority of intellect, fi 
oe om of the 94th}into. His. mind was of that plain honest 
to Olympia to see j cast that would not mistake. its path, nor 


Greece about 
olympiad, and 


picture 


n as to elude the snare wh 


uently drives men 


the exhibition which attracted vast | persuade itself that pam wert self-decep- 


crowds from every nook and eorner of Hel- | tion, and im 
las, to witness and crown. the exertions of | to fame, w 


ture, though they might lead 
th, and honour,. were consistent 


her most dexterous boxers, wrestlers, cha- | with the character of.a true philosopher. His 


rioteers, and poets. Travel 


was at that } notion was: ‘That 


the greater number of 


period. the only means of obtaining even | those problems, which engaged the epecula- 


that low degree of Mooutetas, which, ‘since } tors 
as become so | ob 
Books were too few, and too ex-}o 


the invention of printing, 
common. 


ive, to furnish sufficient food for an in- | enon 
know. | lotted to him, if he wished to ebtain a com- 


Poative mind. Those who 
ledge, and were willing to communicate It, 
tn eh age to the a < yo ey 
come coguainaed wit the name of Socrates, 
At Olympia he met with Antisthenes, one of 
his followers, a man of retired, sarcastic, and 
self-sufficient manners ; always inclined to cri- 
ticise, and more so to condemn the pleasures 
and amusements of the age. Antisthenes, 
however, unites with the sneering pertina- 
city, and narrow minded intolerant habits of 
a true Athenian, so much of the urbanity of 
that character, as to render his conversation 
quite bearable, and to excite a degree of cu- 
riosity in the mind of so é & person 
as our friend Aristippus, to become better 
cogreletat with the philosophic school which 
turned out so curious a 8) 

On his arrival at Athens, therefore, he 
enrols himself among the pupils of Socrates. 
This extraordi man had received the in- 
structions of the most celebrated Sophists of 
the Jonian school, but without deriving any 
satisfaction from them. Sposa) ee 

to feel that the magnificent 
promises of those philosophers were a 
ther fallacious. ‘“ He sought,” says 
tippus, “for truth, but was put off with 
hypotheses, which were applied, indeed, 
with much » to furnish rently 
ible solutions of the mysteries of nature, 
ut which, in truth, had no principle of sta- 
bility within themselves, and upon closer 
were afforded yt Svea ae a 4 
to the understanding or the imagination. He 
was in séarch of useful — and he was 
to attach great ue to specula- 
jdns in no way whatever applicable to hu- 
fad gained: i that rhea rig ht he 
, by inves w ad con- 
sumed a great coun af Oe best years of 
his life, was a perfect conviction, that of all 
the subjects which had hitherto engaged his 
attention, such as the origin of the world, 





*-A Grecian colony on the northern coast 
of Africa, about 600 British mijes west off 
Alexandria. 





his age, were in no respects whatever 
of human knowledge; and that a man 
sound understanding had more than 


to do in the short period of life al- 


— knowledge of all shat i# is necessary 
or a man to know, and the eant of which is 


a "4 evil.” 

is conviction led him to prefer the in- 
vestigation of that which is morally good and 
useful in things.. He became an attentive 


observer of mankind, and endeavoured to } po 


draw from experi those rules and prin- 
ciples which he had in vain sought for in 
speculation. He meddled little with public 
affairs ; but observing the, decline of moral 
and political virtue among his countrymen, 
he resolved to exhibit in his own person “ a 
model of domestic and civic virtue; and by 
the charm of his conversation to draw 
around him a small society of youths of ta- 
lent, ‘in order to instil into their minds prin- 
ciples and opinions similar to his own. This 
was, undoubtedly, the greatest service an 
individual could render to his country ; and 
the only man who had both the will and the 
power to render it, was Socrates.” 

His mode of communicating his own 
knowledge, or (what he thought e ually be- 
neficial) of convincing others of their igno- 
rence, was three-fold, induction, irony, and 
ewample. His method of induction, as is 
generally known, was thrown into the shape 
of question and answer. The question stated 
the premises, and contained a pretty mani- 
fest indication of what the conclusion ought 
to bes so that the answer was almost always 
sure to be just what he intended it should, 
In allusion to the occupation of his mother, 
Phanarete,+ he figuratively represented this 
mode of instruction to be the “ performing 
for the mind what she had done for the 
body; and declared, that as her attentions 
were confined to the female gex, his obste- 
tric services had been devoted exclusively to 
the male.”’} ' 

His irony seems to have much resembled 
the Reductio ad adsurdum of the logicians. 

¢ Phanarete, the mother of Socrates, was 
a midwife. 
aa l* Quaiterly Review for April, 1819. 








ND! 
hat which the Athenians 
minated irony, was a sort of contemptuous, 
or sometimes merely jocose, dissimulation of 
their real opinion, for the purpose of mis- 
leading an antagonist, or involving him in 
some manifest absurdity, .and then abandon- 
ing him to the ridicule of bystanders. This 
was a favourite weapon in the hands of the 
vain and witty population of Attica, whose 
inimitable, easy impudence of tone man- 
ner, (which Aristophanes calls par cacel- 
lence to crtsxop Brttoc) age fitted 
them to use it with dexterity and effect. 
Socrates acrupled not to turn it against the 
adepts themselves ; and with such success, 
that, latterly, few even of the most garru- 
lous and confident pretenders in Athens 
would renttre to take up the cudgels against 
him. The fame ofa aubtle and witty na 
tant was, however, of no further value to 
him than to keep intruders at a distance, and 
to punish impertinence. And fortunately 
the Attic irony was capable of a more agree- 
able and useful application. He had ac- 
quired the habit of using it with so much 
readiness and delicacy, that in his hands 
it rarely gave offence. The good natured 
honesty and sincerity of his general man- 
ner, seem to have contributed not a little 
to deprive his sarcasms of their sting. 

Of his third method of instruction little 
need be said. His example strictly corres- 
nded with his doctrine. Indeed, in his own 
mind, he is said nevor to have separated 
theory and practice: the necessity of the 
latter followed always from the trath of the 
former. Thus Socrates defines piety to be the 
“knowledge of what the laws have enacted 
relative to the service of the eS Now 
it is obvious, that men very frequently act in 
direct opposition to their better knowledge ; 
and therefore this definition is deficient in a 
most material point. But the answer is, 
that between knowing and doing that which 
is matter of duty, our philosopher made no 
distinction whatever, and endeavoured sedu- 
lously to obliterate any such from the 
minds of his pupils. 

Such was the person with whom our gay 
and versatile Aristippus connects himself at 
the outset of his life. The effects of the Socra- 
tic descriptions upon him were just what they 
might be expected to be upon a mind capa- 
ble of great moral exertion, united with a 
buoyant temper, and an unusually active 
imagination. But I reserve this topic for 
my next, and remain, Mr. Editor, 

Yours very truly, 
Temple, January \9th. GERMANICUS. 
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ACCOUNT OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE 
SOUTH OF GERMANY. 
Ina letter from Professor Buchner at Ratisbon. 
(See Literary Gazette, 101.) 

I have the pleasure of informin, ~ friends 
and acquaintance, and in gene 1 lovers 
ot ancient geography and history, that I have 
in the course of this summer continued 
completed the journey which I began two 

& y. Xenophon’s Memorahilja, L. IV. ch. 4. 
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years ‘ago, along the Roman frontier wall, 
and have come to the result, which is ex- 
tremely interesting to Roman geography and 
history—That the Romans in their domina- 
tion for five centuries over. our. countries, 
three times changed the frontier of their 
empire towards Germany ; and that the traces 
of the three frontier lines are visible to this 


day. 

The first determination of the frontier towards 
this part of Germany (constitutio limitis circa 
Danubium et Rhenum) took place under the 
reign of the emperor Augustus, soon after 
the conquest of these countries by Drusus 
and Tiberius. The Danube and the Rhine, 
and a line drawn between both rivers through 
the present Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, 
Hesse, and Nassau, formed the frontier of 
the Reman empire on this side, in the most 
brilliant ‘period of its existence, for nearly 
two centuries and ahalf. This line, knawn 
by the name of Zhe Wall, or The Devil’s 
Wail, commences in Bavaria, on the left bank 
of the: Danube, a German mile (four-and a 
half English miles) above the little town of 
Kelheim, -and runs in a straight direction 
through a part of the circles of the Regen 
and the Neckar, north-west to the village of 
Klein-Bollenfeld, two leagues from Gunzen- 
hausen ; here it makes an angle, and pro- 
ceeds again in a right line, but ina south- 
westerly direction, passing neat to Diinkels- 
bihl, Elwangen, and Gammdt, to Kloster 
(Convent)Lorch, on the Rems, in’ the king- 
dom of Wurtemburg. At Lorch it’ makes 
a second (nearly right) angle, and takes a 
northerly direction by Welzheim, Munhard; 
Oehringen, through the Odenwald (forest of 
Oden) on the Maine, which river it passes 
at Aschaffenberg, and runs along the borders 
of the Spefsart forest (Saltus Hercynius) to 
the mountain castle of Strémfels, at the 
source of the Nidda. There it makes a third 
angle, and turns to the west, running to the 
north of the Nidda and the. Maine, by Hom- 
burg and Schwalhach, to Lorich on .the 
Rhine. The whole length of the line, from 
the Danube to the Rhine, can hardly be less 
than seventy German miles. Except Taci- 
tus, who in his description of Germany refers 
to this line, no Roman author expressly men- 
tions it; but the wall, which is still visible 
in the direction above described, incontest- 
ibly proves its existence. 

_ The second determination of the frontiers 
in these countries took place under the Em- 
peror Probus, between the years 276 and 
230. After he had conquered the Alaman- 
ni, who, under his predecessors, had made 
an irruption across the Maine, and occupied 
all the country between that river, the Da- 
nube, and the Rhine, he probably concluded 
an agreement with them, which fixed as the 
frontier between the two nations, on the 
side of the Danube, the old frontier wall 
nearly as far as Lorch on the Rems, and 
from that place a strait line over the Rehberg 
(mountain) to Staufeneck, thence along the 
Alpe (mountain) and the Upper Neckar, 
which flows at its foot from Kéngen to Rott- 
weil, (Ar flavze,) from Rottweil again, a 
strait line to-the sources of the Danube, at 
the place where the Castrum Brigolane 


| 
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stood, near Hiiffin on the Breg; hence 
the line proceeded by way of Stéhlingen, 
(Juliomagus,) to Hohentengen, (Fenedo,) to 
the Rhine. The Tabula Peutingeriana, (a To- 
pography of the Roman Empire made about 
this time,) gives-the names of several for- 
tified places, a great number of which, near 
and behind this wall, were partly repaired, 
partly fresh erected, by order of the Em- 
peror Probus. I have met with remains of 
most of these places, as well as of the whole 
line here described. 

The third and last determination of the 
frontiers was probably made by order of the 
Emperor Theodosius, towards the end of the 
4th century. The Romans gave up Rhetia 
beyond the Danube, and retired behind the 
Danube, Iller, (Castia Iliaca,) Urtrach and 
Argen, into the fortified camps erected along 
those rivers. The Notitia utriusque Imperii, 
and the Itinerarium Antonini, (which proba- 
bly was also made about this time,) give their 
names, I saw remains of almost all of 
them, as well as of the reads by which 
they communicated together. One of these 
roads, (though its whole course is not 
marked on either of the Itineraries,) is 
especially remarkable for its straight direc- 
tion at a small distance from the line of 
the 28th degree. From the neighbourhood 
of Diinkelsbiihl to Kempten its traces are 
still visible in many places. It begins on the 
frontier wall at the Castram, on the Sech- 
ta, (Septerniaca,) near a place called Eck. 
A German mile -south of Diinkelsbihl, 
runs by the Castriam Opie, (Bopfingen,) 
thence past the villages of Dahling, Katzen- 
stein, Zierdheim, Wittislingen, ad eastra 
Peniana, (new Peimingen, a quarter of a 
league above Launingen,) where it passes 
the Danube, and at Burtenbach the Mindel, 
and proceeds to the Camlach, running close 
along which it reaches Rostrum Naumace, 
now Raunace, Lopenhausen, Kamlach, Rét- 
tenbach, Obergiinzburg, and goes thence to 
Kempten. This main road, formed through 
the,middle of Roman Suabia, was joined 
by many bye roads, and even the main roads 
leading from Augsburg westward to Gaul 
and Italy. The quantity of Romaa antiqui- 
ties which is found in its neighbourhood, 
indicate that these parts were very well 


peopled. 


LITERATURE &LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, sawn. 20. 

On Monday, the 15th instant, the first day 
of Lent Term, the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters or Arts.—Rev. Josiah Forshall, 
and Rev. H. Grylls, Exeter College ; Rev. S. 
Fenton, and Rev. J. Jones, Christ Church ; 
Rev. T. Farley, Demy of Magdalen College. 

Bacnexors or Arts.—W. Jacobs, New 
College ; G. Crabb, Magdalen Hall; R. 
Clement, Trinity College. 

Yesterday the Rev. J. Johnson, B. D. Fel- 
low of Magdalen College, was admitted 
Doctor in Divinity, Grand Compounder. 

The Rev. J. Griffiths, M.A. of Queen’s 








College, was admitted Bachelor and Doctor | 


in Divinity, Grand Compounder. 
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The Rev. J. Morris, M. A. of Queen's. 
College, was admitted Bachelor and Doctor 
in Divinity. - 





NEW TRAGEDIES. 

The spirit of tragedy is extending amon; 
our watts. Risser sites of tue te three 
tragedies forthcoming; and we understand 
that -_ on the ne Con- 
spiracy, is in preparation, bythe Rev. Geo 

roly, the writer of Paris in 1815, The 
Angel of the World, &c. We have not 
heard whether it is intended oxpromnly for 
the stage, or as a dramatic poem. Of the’ 
execution we can, of course, yet say nothing 
but we can conceive few subjects more fitted 


to occupy the power of dramatic writing than 
the one in question. Catiline s out 


from all the daring and reckless characters 
of his day, with a grand historic promi- 
nence. The record of him is undoubtedly 
imperfect; prejudice and party were po- 
tent in Rome, and we have the history of 
Catiline from men who were not merely his 
opponents, but who wrote and spoke while 
his cause was falling and fallen, Cicero’s 
splendid orations are as little to be relied on 
“for the truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
as the speech of an Advocate for the prose- 
cution; and that too in a case where his 
own ruin was depending. Sallust wrote af- ’ 
ter the conspiracy was extinguished in blood, 
and under the government of Catiline’s poli- 
tical enemies; and yet, throngh all these 
discolourings, the great demagogue stands 
forward with a kind of portentous magnitude 
and grandeur, as the lonely shaker of the Ro- 
man state in all its plenitude. What he did, 
was done without the common assistance of 
military force, of great opulence, or of distin. 
ished favour with the multitude. Now 
thing but extraordinary natural powers, and 
even some degree of right attached to his . 
cause, could have enabled this individual to 
levy war against Rome, in the heart of 
Rome ;- to defy and overawe the senate ; 
and ‘finally, march from the city at the 
head of his few followers, with the a 
pearance of an actual triumph. There is in- 
all this the material for a noble and charac- 
teristic drama. We hope that the author will 
not fall into the vulgar conception, and de- 
scribe the hero of Roman Conspiracy as an 
unmixed monster. A fine opportunity for 
the spirit of poetry would be found in the 
rplexing and fierce fluctuations that must 
ave agitated his mind during the long inter- 
val between the first conception of revolt 
and the final determination. It is only in’ 
human nature that he should have run 
through the whole trial and turmoil of hope, 
fear, resentment, and desperation, before he 
was wrought up to final battle. Without 
strong feeling, and daring resolution,he could 
neither have attached the Roman youth to 
himself as conspirators, nor made sure of 
their confidence in the field. But all this 
must not exalt him into an object of pane- 
gyric. He was a willing subverter of the 
state. Great faculties, and some colour of 
justice, might have palliated a crime not 
unsuited to the manners of the age; but he 
was acriminal, and for that hé deserved twilie. 








_ FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH GALLERY 

Opens on Monday. We have been grati- 
fied with admission to the private view. The 
exhibition appears, on a general glance, to 
be equal to most of those of preceding 
years. History is still deficient; landsca 
not sO prominent as heretofore ;- familiar 
subjects in fair proportion, and some of them 
ex ; portrait, (we are sorry to say 30) 
at length distinctly admitted to a large space 
on these walls, as if it had not room enough 
at the Vanity-Mart, Somerset House ; ani- 
mal painting, very admirable, but too abun- 
dant—an exhibit t not to be like a 


. It is hardly right to particular- 
ie cleans ie a gallery, of which we have 
taken so cursory a ; but we are sure, 


that, though we may omit some of merit, 
which ought to be noticed, we shall not no- 
tice any whose merit does not deserve it. 
Belshazzar’s Impious Feast, by Martin, is 
@ poetical and sublime conception. The 
in letters of living light, and the archi- 
tecture, and the supernatural glare which 
dims the effulgence of the heavenly moon, 
are all in the t style of the art. It is, 
perhaps, their extraordinary effect which 
causes us to think the human scene unworthy 
ofthem. The feast, with the exception of 
the prophet in the centre, is but a theatrical 
tumult, like the breaking up of Macbeth’s 
banquet. Nevertheless, the whole is a glo- 
rious work 


w - 
The Return of Ulysses, by Hilton, is a 
delightful classic picture, of beauty 
ot Sentry. Sir W. Beechey has a fine 
. Hebe. on, a forcible Old Man’s Head, 
and a smart Oupid. Etty has a sweet bit of 
fancy and colour in a Cupid and Payche. 
Collins, Boys setting a bird-trap, in his 
admired manner, though but a small work. 
‘In the comique, Wilkie has given. us one 
of his usual gems, Athol Highlanders, with 
their piper at their head, returning from a 
deer-hunt. It resembles the Canterbu 
Pilgrims in form, and excellence, tho 
not in size and subject.—He has.also a small 
copy oe Revene the —_ Bre » with co- 
‘ louring greatly improved, with not less 
of character than his best pieces present, 
has a capital little thing of an innocent boy 
seized for breaking a window ; and another, 
of a female, of a certain age, threading a 
peng both are ae e. Newton 
painted an t e ssive picture, 
of an author sod bis seven. Tie story is 


we should prefer to the finished subject. 
Landseer junior is quite a Snyders in seve- 

ral animal pictures—a lion and serpent, a 

wild boar, and pointers—they are executed, 





es lly the boar, with the highest ability. 
A orse (we imagine by Hayter), adorns 
one end of the rooms ; and Christmas is not in- 
ferior to his former productions of Puppies, 
&e. of a very natural litter. 





SHAKSPEARE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—The name of Shakspeare has such 
peculiar fascination, that whenever it is men- 
tioned in conversation, or appears in print, 
it naturally and: irresistibly excites attention 
and curiosity. Every person who has read 
and. understood the wondrous writings of 
this author, must admire them, and be at 
once a worshipper and champion of his 
fame. To the, English he is déar ; and if an 
excess of enthusiasin is to be tolerated on 
any subject, it must belong to the bard of 
Aron. printer, the painter, the engray- 
er, and the player, have all co-operated to 
extend and perpetuate his fame; but the 
architect and the sculptor have not yet exe- 
cuted their respective professional talents 
to honour and adorn his shrine. I am aware 
of the bust at Stratford, and of the carica- 
ture statues in Westminster church, -in Pall 
Mall, and at Drury Lane Theatre ; but the 
insufficiency and insipidity of these, are 
among the proofs that something better, and 
even something really good, ought to be 
pone 7 {2 the ce moment sap are 
peculi ortunate in ing a sculptor 
a pn PA the task—fitted po Bic a figure 
with true English feeling, and impart to it 
that simplicity, pathos, and u 


ected dig- 
‘nity, which might have pertained to Shak- 


speare, and which ought af least to be given 
to.a lasting model of him: This should con- 
vey a rational and expressive image to the 
illiterate and to the enlightened eye. The 
architect is not so easily to be fixed on, nor 
is his task so easy ; for he will have tecon- 
tend with the prejudices of his own and the 
public education. Jf it should ever be re- 
solved to erect an edifice to the memory of 
Shakspeare, it would be quite Heathenish to 
design it after tian, Grecian, and Ro- 
man models. e style, form, and orna- 
ments, should be analagous to the man, to 
his times, to his eye and to his ines- 
timable writings. It should be apposite, 
and should be English. 

Iam impelled to commit these remarks 
hastily to paper, from learning that a few 

ntlemen of Stratford-upon-Avon have 
fately assembled to raise a building, &c. in 
that town, to the memory of S . 
However we may venerate the natal spot of 
the bard; we must admit that London was, 


;}and is, the theatre of his: fame ; that this 


vast city is the only where any thing 
preeminent in art will be adequately seen, 
and fully appreciated ; and that this will be 

to raise the ample dome 


the proper 
and ae aun to the name of Shak- 


speare 
Something ought to be done on a great 
and noble ro fp sabes of the writer, of the 
country, and of the age in which we live: 
and the number of lovers of Shakspeare is 
quite sufficient to carry into effect any judi- 








| peu which may be ko- 
nestly designed, and respectably supported. 
Something of this kind may be shortly ex- 
pected. B. 
Jan. 1, 1821. 
ed 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[By Correspondents.] 
SERENADE. 


By every star that gems yon sky, 
In depths as blue as Laura’s eye ; 
By every soft breeze murmuring by, 
By every dewy tear 
The rose distils to hear 
The nightingale’s voluptuous numbers— 
Sweet be the dreams that haunt thy slumbers, 
I see thy lamp,—my guiding star, 
Fling out a trembling beam afar :— 
And as I touch the light guitar, 
I call the spirit of love 
To leave his throne above, 
And breathe his soul into my numbers, 
And waft the sound to sooth thy slumbers. 


And when they fall upon thine ear, 
Like murmuriags from another sphere, 
If in y visions should appear 
A form like his, who now 
Breathes forth his passion’s vow 
By starry skies, in music’s numbers, 
O let not anger mar thy slumbers. 


But when the glow-worm’s paling ray 
Bids me no longer here delay, 
And heaven on fire with dawning day 
Chasing the shades of night, 
Shall put thy dreams to flight, 
Kind be thy thoughts on him whose number s 
Love hoped perchance might sooththy slumbers. 
ZARACH. 





Sophia’s Song of Welcome to her New-born Sister. 
(A Nursery Essay.) 

Welcome, little stranger dove, 
To thy sister Sophy’s love; 
May thy birth a blessing be 
To thy parents, and to me. 
Treasure to affection given, 
Welcome to the light of heaven ! 
To mamma's delighted eyes, 
Welcome, precious baby prize t 
Thanks and praise to God, who gave, 
Merciful strong to save ; 
She, in suffering love, who bore, 
Has her trial safely o’er. 
Let me on thy mouth, yet mute, 
Print a sister’s fond salute— 
There—’tis love’s first tender token, 
Which thro’ life must ne’er be broken. 
Nameless yet, and stranger here, 
I will call thee sister dear, 
Nature’s own endearing name— 
None can have so fond a claim. 
Nurse will soothe thee when thou wecpest, 
Nurse will watch thee when thou sleepest, 
Feed thee with the food that’s best, 
Manna flowing from her breast : 
Till in time, and that not long, 
Baby, thou shalt wax thee strong ; 
And, throughout the livelong day, 
Walk, and lisp, and laugh, and play. 
Then will come thy playthings all, 
Baby-honse and painted doll, 
Prettiest doll that e’er was seen, 
Skip-rope too, and tambourin. 
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Then shall we, in sunny weather, 
Run about the Park together ; 
And midst the bushes, by surprise, 
Catch the birds and butterflies, 
Not to hurt, poor harmless things, 
Hue or feather of their wings ; 
But to kiss and feed them, then 
Free the little pets again. 

And at home too we shall find, 
Books to form and feed the mind ; 
There we'll gladly study each, 

All our Governess shall teach. 
From her precepts wisely learn 
Good from evil to discern ; 

Learn to read and to rehearse 
Pretty tales in prose and verse. 

By good children’s lives improved, 
Who were virtuous and beloved : 
We shall do as they have done, 
And be blest by every one. 

And at night, ere down we lie, 

We shall pray to God on high, 

To vouchsafe his graces still, 
Make us good, and shield from ill. 
Thus shalt thou, sweet baby flower, 
Grow in goodness every hour 5 
With thy loving sisters three, 
Fanny, Emmeline, and me. 
Welcome then, thou stranger dove, 
To our home and hearts of love : 
Let me yet again caress thee— 
Sister born to me, God bless thee ! 





. BONG. 
What signifies fretting and wailing— 
It is better to laugh than to cry ; 
At the dirt of the world are you railing? 
Why it all will rub off when "tis dry. 
The minister taxes the nation, 
Nor cares for the popular 


‘For he knows that the dirt of is station 5 


Will always rub off when ’tis dry. 
Tho’ out of fair fortune’s good graces, 


Why ! let the coy goddess go by; 
And if dirt she should fling in our faces, 


That too will rub off when ‘tis dry. 





Sent Mr. Nash, Hopfactor, of the Borough, on 
his endeavouring to suppress Peckham Fair. 
Good Mr. Nash, be not so rash, 
In putting down our fair ; 
If we sold hops, instead of tops, 
You'd be the first man there. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS.—NO. IX. 


(Continued) 
Paris, Jan. \Ath, 1821. 

I said in my last, that Madame de Genlis 
would write no more novels; for she had 
herself announced her intention to that ef- 
fect. But who can trust to the word of a 
woman—and of a woman who is an author- 
ess? We shall shortly have another novel 
from her pen ; and it is probable that even 
that will not be the last ;—indeed it is to be 
wished that she may write many more, as 

leasing as some she has formerly produced. 
Having set my conscience at rest, I will con- 
tinue the review of 1820. 
_ Biography is a branch of literature, which 
is now cultivated in France more than any 
other ;. and it certainly presents a wide and 
interesting field after 35 years of revolution, 





war, and évents of every kind, in which so 
many men have figured both in good and 
evil; and in which, to use a phrase lately 
employed by M. Guizot, in his course of 
history, human nature has been exhibited, as 
it were, in a state of nudity. How few men 
have maintained consistency ef character, 
amidst these changes! How many weather- 
cocks has. France produeed!..A dictionary 
of treather-cocks appeared about 5 years ago; 
— ifa —< edition were now to be copes 
» it would be necessary to augment it one 
fourth. The Biographie. Moderne gives a 
faithful account of the pecadillos of those 
who took part inthe revolution, and who 
have since crouched at the feet of despotism. 
Many persons have been deeply offended at 
this work, because it published to the world 
circumstances which they would fain have 
concealed ; and there was commenced some 
months ago, probably- with the view of 
— seg omy sas, anew we Bi- 
0, igue des Contemporains, which is 
deraced to the praise of these who are not 
very highly flattered in the Biographie Mo- 
derne. All parties must thus be satisfied, 
for those who are slandered jn the one work, 
are eulogized in ithe other. Perhaps, when 
ome are a little tranquillized, we may 
ave a Biographie, which will neither flatter 
veel ney oe he likelihood that 
such a work: will speedily appear. These 
Biographical publications must certainly be 
profitable, for they are announced every 
where. There has been published at Brus- 
sels a Galerie: dee Cont ins, which 


‘emporains 
contains excellent articles ; and at Leipsick, | the 


a still more extensive werk of the same kind 


has appeared, under the title of Contempo- | starving. 


raries; the only fault .of which is, that ‘it 
shews rather too strong an inclination to flat- 
ter men in, power; it: ie true, that in the 
re States flattery is Serre a rape 
sity, an obligatien. Independently o 
the little monuments of seandal or edegum, 
which in France are constantly erected to 
living characters, the -Biographie universelle, 
of celebrated men deceased, is still going on. 
This will unquestionably be the greatest bi- 
ographical werk that has ever |, and 
more than one half is now coup i 

With regard to books of travels, but few 
new ones have been in France dur- 
ing the year 1820. We ‘have been obliged 
to translate from ‘the English, and ‘indeed 
eight out of ten of all the travellers of the pre- 
sent day are Englishmen. We have in France 
all the various species of English travellers, 
which Sterne has enu in his Senti- 
mental Journey ; namely—the le, the 
indolent, the curious, the splenetic, &c. &c.; 
and it is probable, that they are also to be 
found, though not in such vast numbers, in 
every other country in Ex Some 
French‘traveliers, however, occasionally start 
up,to entertain or annoy the public with their 
observations. ‘The most important work of 
travels, that has appeared in ce in 1820, 
is that of Pouqueville in Albania, where the 
author exercised the functions of Consul ; 


the work is executed in a very finished style. 


Caillaud’s Journey in Egypt and Nubia, is 
preparing for publication ; the plates are 
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now.in the hands of the engraver, A new 
edition of the great work of Egypt, publish- 
ed at the expence of the French Government, 
has also been commenced. This magnifi- 
cent work, the only fruit of the Egyptian 
expedition, cost so exorbitant a price, that 
the Government, being unable to sell it, gave 
it away in presents. 8 munificence was 
aterrible tax on the te and, since the 
Chamber of Deputies has taken the burthens 
of the state into consideration, it has been 
thought better to sell the work at a =p 
rate than to be ruinously liberal ; an excel- 
lent idea, a advantageous to the go- 


vernment and the public. ‘The latter, more- 
over, enjoys the advantage of having the 
i in the first edi- 


work printed uniformly ; 
tion the volumes were all of different sizes, 
and the preface formed a folio so gigantic, 
that it could riot be read without the greatest 
inconvenience. In the present edition, the 
words Napoleon le grand, which appeared 
in large characters on the title » are 
omitted ; and it is probable that a few sen- 
tences are struck out here and there, in the 
course of the work. 

The year 1820, has furnished very. few 
li novelties worthy of notice ; but on 


the other hand, so many ald works have been 
reprinted, that it seems as though the Fréach 
nation had been seized with a 


—_ for the authors of former days. 
hree or four editions of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, and the reprinting of Mirabeau, Neck- 
er, Buffon, Raynal, La , &e. &e. have 
almost. exclusively occupied the and 
booksellers ; and should this con- 

ing authors will run the risk of 


ledge beginn 
is just ing te pene. 
ince, oF from whends it has long been ba~ 
nished. 


at Paris, by troubles respecti o— 
which exched the ary ance i at Paris, 
and which,. instead of the oo age me 
disclosures that were expected, : 

in the condemnation of a tailer’s becomming 
to several years’ imprisonment. assas- 
sination rn = de : paver 
consternation out the ; 
and the suspension of public liberty, for 
which that crime served as a pretenee, gave 
rise to the convulsions ofthe month of June, 
the only.ones which have taken : in Paris 
since the restoration, and which might un- 
doubtedly have been prevented by the exer- 
cise of a little prudence and justice, We 
have had many trials for papgee! ree 
but very few for criminal acts ; and: 

the whole course of the year, there‘have been 
but two or three ex ns in Pasis. Com- 
pare this number with that of the executions 
in London during the same interval,and you 
must acknowledge that the English legisla- 
tion is harsh, un you can assign some 


next spread 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


other cause for this striking difference he- 
tween ‘the two capitals, in which the morality 
of the inhabitants must be pretty nearly the 
same. The number of suicides in Paris is 
nearly equal to those in London. 

———— 


THE DRAMA. 


K1xe’s Toeatre.—The Opera affairs, we 
understand, are yet unsettled. A respectable 
bookseller, it appears, has offered to take the 
concern for one year, provided the proprie- 
tors of property boxes on the first and se- 
cond tiers, will give him at the end or middle 
of the season, 100f/. each, to enable him to 
meet the great expences which will attend 
the assembling of the company and opening 
of the house. The proprietors have hitherto 
generally declined doing so, and in conse- 


. quence of this, the party has not signed the 


contract. If, however, he should ultimately 
succeed in bringing the proprietors to his 
views, he will open under the patronage of the 
King and twelve Noblemen; and it is said that 
His Majesty has signified a desire to have a 
box built similar to the one in the Opera- 
House:at Milan for the Archdukes. It would 
inthat case be situated in the centre of the 
house, on the first tier, but so high that it 
also takes in the second tier, and lighted with 
a splendid chandelier within the box. We 
hope that this refined and magnificent place 
of amusement will find patrons to prevent 
its remaining shut. 

Drury E.— Artarerxves.—Since our 
last, Miss Wilson has — Mandane se- 
veral times to very crowded houses ; and we 
are bound to make some addition to the 
very brief, but not stinted compliment, 
which time and's permitted us to pay to 
her talents last Saturday. In manner Miss 
— is rather on nee 8 eee 
foreign opera-singer: in the way in which 
she throws back her body, pet in other 
taught attitudes. This ‘will wear off with 
the custom of appearing before an audience. 
Her person is elegant, and her countenance 
agreeable. Her voice of the finest class, her 
compass great, her intonation pure, and her 
execution brilliant. Without the ravishing 
sweetness of Miss Stephens, especially in the 
low notes, she seems to us to be inferior to 
that siren in no other respect. Her style 
partakes more of the.surprizing than of the 
touching ; yet she deglays eminent capa- 
pre or both; and even —_— —_ terror 
of a first ap » (since ted so as to 
give scope Tor greater display,) did every 
thing to charm the lovers of music. “i 
o’er the cruel tyrant love,” was admirable ; 
and “‘ The Soldier tired,” second only to 
Billington, of whom she seems to be, as 
we last week observed, the legitimate suc- 
cessor. Braham, the prince of song, fills the 

‘t of Arbaces in a manner surpassingly 
delightful. Madame Vestris is as excellent 
an Artaxerxes as the stage has produced in 
our time. Her air “In infancy our hopes 
and fears,” was enchantingly sweet. Horn, in 
Artabanes, justly obtained an encore in ‘“Fa- 
ther Away ;” and through the whole part de- 
serves great praise. Miss Povey also sin 
very pleasingly ; and altogether the opera is 


ormed in a way to do.honour to the 
- theatre, and give high and unmixed delight. 








VARIETIES, 


A Reflection —There are many men of 
superior talents and refined taste, who, with 
lively imaginations, and powers. of action, 
not inferior to those of other people, read a 
great deal, and digest what they read, but 
go no further ; can never be prevailed 
upon to turn their information to account. 
It is of little benefit to the world, that a man 
thinks deeply and justly, if the results of his 
researches are applied to no useful end. 
Contemplation and action may be compared 
to Rachel,and Leah; the first was fairest, but 
the latter most fruitful. 

Mr. Theodore Hook has publicly contra- 
dicted the report, so industriously spread, 
that he was the editor of the Newspaper 
called John Bull: he declares that he is 
connected with that journal in no way what- 
ever ; and has requested us to give publicity 
to his denial. ‘ 

Dramatic chit-chat.—A tragic actress of 
great promise is spoken of in the theatrical 
circles. We have heard that she is under 
the tuition of Mr. C. Kemble, than whom a 
more able instructor could not have been 
found, to form what is at present so much 
wanted on the stage. 

We hear that Mr. Maturin has sent over 
anew tragedy from Dublin ; and that it is 
a Turkish extravaganza. We know nothing 
of the opinion which the managers entertain 
of this piece, nor even if they have seen it. 

Miss Wilson.—This debutante, we are in- 
formed, was engaged for 40 nights, at 800 
guineas. She is, we understand, the daughter 
of a cheesem r, on the Surry side of the 
Thames. Sir John Sebright, when paying a 
bill to her father, happened to hear her, and 
was so struck with her musical capabilities, 
that he asked leave to bring a friend. He 
accordingly took Mr. Welsh; and as the 
father ond only afford 100 guineas of the 
200 required as the composer’s fee for ha- 
ving her bound to him, Sir John generously 
advanced the second moiety, and Miss Wil- 
son was articled as a pupil for four years, 
during which term her master was to re- 
ceive half of her salaries and engagements. 
The contract, it appears, is likely to bea 
very advantageous one. 

anciful Arrangements.—Gregoria Leti 
wrote as many books as he was years old. 
Homer divided the Iliad and Odyssey into as 
many books as there are letters in the Greek 
opener Herodotus numbered his books 

ter the Muses. r 

Queen Elizabeth fettered the genius of 
the age in which she lived, by requiring 
adulatory gjrains to her own person. Dek- 
ker has complimented her highly on several 
occasions. In one place he says, “‘ our eyes 


are dazzled by Eliza’s beams ;” and in others 
he calls her Pandora, Gloriana, Cynthia, 
as 2 ig Astrea, &c. all of which names, 
with the exception of the first, had been ap- 





=o to her by the various poets of her day. 
ekker would of course be understood to 








allude only. to the -name of Pandora, which 
signifies all-acce:nplished; or the description 
of her in Hesiod’s. Theogony. Applied in 
another sense, the flattery becomes satire of 


the keenest description. _ Elsewhere the 
poet terms her ‘‘ great landlady of hearts !” 
and devotes two pages to the grossest pane- 
gyric upon her beauties and her virtues. 

Contrasts. — ‘The comforts of ‘human 
life,” by R. Heron, were written in a prison, 
under the most distressing circumstances. 
The ‘ Miseries of Human Life,” by Beres- 
ford, were on the contrary composed in a 
drawing room, where the author was sur- 
rounded by all the good things of this world. 
A striking contrast will often be found to 
exist between authors and their works ; 
melancholy writers being usually the most 
jocular and lively in soviety, and humorists 
in theory the most lugubrious of animals 
in practice. Burton, the author of the “Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, ” was extremely fa- 
cetious in conversation ; and the most dolo- 
rous poet of our own day, Lord Byron, is one 
of the most brilliant and humorous of asso- 
ciates, when’ he condescends to mingle with 
the world. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tt is said, that Mr. Chateaubriand has 
sold his ms. of the ** History of France,” 
for 60,000 franes. : 

We hear, that the bookseller Maradan 
will publish, in a few days, a new Jideral 
novel, by Mad. de Genlis. , 

Translations are advertized of Mr. Hal- 
lam’s ‘* State of Europe in the Middle 
Ages,” and of Foscolo’s “ Ricciardetto.” 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


ganuary 1821. 
Thursday, 18 — Thermometer from 43 to 51. 
Barometer from 50, 21 to 30, 24. 
Friday, 19 —'Thermometer from 45 to 50. 
Barometer from 30, 25 to 30, 26. 
Saturday, 20—Thermometer from 40 to 49. 
Barometer from 30, 28 to 30, 46. 
Sunday, 21—Thermometer from 28 to 41. 
Barometer from 30, 56 to 30, 60. 
Monday, 22—Thermometer from 29 to 43. 
Barometer from 30, 56 to 30, 60 
Tuesday, 23 —Thermometer from 36 to 43. 
Barometer from 30, 69 to 30, 74. 
Wednesday, 24—Thermometer from 28 to 32. 
Barometer from 30, 66 to 30, 60. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS 


Error. In the general account for the last year, 
the lowest of the barometer for October, 
for 29,88, read 28,88. 


oumeniiinesions 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The hints of idrcvpaPos diroutcop are 
kindly taken; and attention will be paid to what 
are practical. 

© G. W. Hanover Square,’ will find a letter at 
our office. 

The Editor has no means of complying (usefully) 
with the wish of x x X. 

Criticus will find the precise dimensions of St. 
Paul's Cathedral in Wren'’s Parentalia; and 
thus satisfy himself on the subject, respecting 
which the Compilers of Cooke's Geography, the 
Ambulator, Sir R.Phillips, and the Encyclopedia 
Londinensis differ so much, 
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Mliscellancous Avbertisements, 7 
Connected with Literature and the Artes 








British vallery, Pali Mail, 
ruis Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of 
the Works of Modern Artists, will be opened on 
Monday next, the 29th inst. 
(By order.) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admittance Is..—Catalogue Is. 
Dr, Rees’s Cyclopedia complete. 
THE Proprietors beg to inform the Public, 
that complete Sets of this valuable Work, which 
is jast completed in 45 vol » including the Plates, 
may be now had of all the Booksellers. 

Of all the Encyclopedias to which the original and 

d Di 'y of Chanrbers has given birth, the 
Cyclopedia of Dr. Rees is the most comprehensive. 
The long life of the learned and indefatigable Editor 
has been unremittingly devoted to its improvement, 
aided by his numerous and able Coadjutors. The ele- 
gant and accurate engravings of Lowry, Milton, end 
Scott, which illustrate the Publication, are in them- 
selves of superior utility and value, and render the 
Work unique in this popular class of Publications. In 
order, indeed, to insure every perfection in their power, 
and to fufil their original promises, the Propri 
have expended upwards of Three Hundred Thousand 
Pounds oa the Work, 

The Subscribers to this Work are requested to com-’ 
plete their Sets immediately, as some of the Parts are 
scarce, and will shortly be entirely out of print, when 
the Proprietors cannot engage to complete them. 














. BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 83 vols. post 8vo, price ll. 11s. 6d. boards. 
KEN ILWORH, a Romance, by the author 
of Waverley, Ivanhoe, &c. &c. Printed for Archi- 
bald C ble and-Co. Edinb 
son, and Co. 90, Cheapside, London. 
had, by the same author, 
1. The MONASTERY, a Romance, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Price 1. 4s. boards. 
2. The ABBOT, a Romance, 3 vols. 12mo. 
11. 4s. boards, 


Price 7s. 6d. illustrated by numerous engravings, 

"THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL 

JOURNAL, No. VII. Conducted by» Dr. 
BREWSTER and Professor JAMESON. Contents :--- 
Cuvier’s Historical Eloge of Werner. Account of the 
recent Chemical Researches of M. Berzelius, and his 
Pupils. M. Humboldt on the Distribution of Heat 
over the Globe, &c. Account of Alexander Scott's 


gh ; and Hurst, Robin- 
Of whom may be 





Price 





Captivity among the Arabs of the great African Desert, - 


by Dr. Traill, (with a Chart.) Sir Thomas Brisbane on 
the Computation of High Water. Outlines of Professor 
Mehs’ New System of Crystallography and Mi logy. 
Dr, Barnes’ Account of Mr. Robert Bowman, who has 
completed his 115th year. Observations on the Florida, 
or Gulf Stream. Dr. F. Hamilton on a Map of Ava 
(with an Engraving.) M. Runker on the Solar Eclipse 
of Sept. 1820. Dr. Daubeny on the Volcanoes of Au- 
vergne. Mr Marrat on a new Method of Working Lu- 
nars. Dr. Gilby on the Respiration ot Plants. Captain 
Macmurdo on the Earthquake at Cutch. Rev. Mr. 








p*- REES’ ENCYCLOPEDIA.—S. GAR- 

ROD, BOOKBINDER, &c. viewing with surprise 
the illiberal and unprecedented Advertisement of the 
Publishers, in the last Parts of the above Work, respect- 
ing its imperfections, &c. begs to assure the Nobility 
and Gentry, that, if honoured to bind their Sets, not 
any additional expence shall be sustained for the imper- 
fections alluded to, Having bound. many sets of the 
above, he fiatters himself that a reference, of his capa- 
bility, to the works themselves, will be more satisfac- 
tory than any recommendation which the Publishers 
can give to the Work in boards. He farther assures 
those Noblemen, who may favour him, that the great- 
est attention shall be paid to their commands; and as 
the Sets he has hitherto bound have been universally 
approved, he anticipates the like commendation for 
his future exertions. The most attentive and expe- 
rienced workmen constantly employed, at his shap, 80, 
Paddington Street, near Baker Street, St. Mary-le-Bone. 

*,* Ladies’ Music Books neatly bound in three days. 


Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Dean 
Street. 
Me. CURTIS, Aurist to his Majesty, and to 
their Royal Highneses the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, and Surgeon to this Institution, will com- 
mence his SPRING COURSE of LECTURES on the 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and PATHOLOGY of the 
EAR, and on the Medical Treatment of the Deaf and 
Dumb, on Monday, January 29th. For particulars, ap- 
ply to Mr, Curtis, at his house, No. 2, Soho Square.-- 
The Royal Dispensary is open to Pupils. 


Westminster Library. 

To be Sold by Auction, by Mr. SAUNDERS, on the 
Premises, on Wednesday next, January 3lst, and 9 
following days, at half-past Twelve o’Clock precisely, 

"THE STOCK of the above LIBRARY, form- 

ing an extensive Collection of Works in Antiqui- 
ties, Biography, Divinity, Ethics, Metaphysics, Ancient, 

Modern, and General History, Law and Jurisprudence, 

Medicine, Philosophy, Philology, Poetry and Plays, 

Political Economy, Voyages and Travels, Topography 

and Miscellanies, together with tle LEASE of the va- 

luable and extensive Premises, Fittings-up of Book- 

Shelves, and Library Furniture. To be viewed two days 

preceding, and mornings of sale. Catologues and print 

ed particulars had on the -premises, and at the Auc- 
tioneer’s Office, No. 39, Fleet Street. 
New Monthly Magazine. 
"THE EMBELLISHMENTS to the NEW 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE will in future be of a 
very superior order. The next Portrait will be that of 
SIR HUMPHRBY DAVY, accompanied by a Memoir 

















of his Life, Scientifte Discoveries, &c, 


J on Bee-Hives. Mr. Scoresby on the Currents, 


&c. of the Greenland Seas, (with a Plate). Inquiries 
concerning the Magnetism of the Earth. Account of 
Sir lsaac Newton's I igations g Double Re- 





fractions and Polarisation. Dr. Brewster on Compto- 
nite. Rev. Mr. Dunbar on Bees. Notice of the Pro- 
gress.of the Arctic Land Expedition, under Lieut 

Franklin. Notice of Captain Parry’s Voyage of Disco- 
very, by Professor Jameson (with a Chart). On two 
Burning Volcanoes in Central Tartary. Dr. Wollaston 
on Sounds. Dr. Brewster on a New Double Microme- 
ter. Account of the Discoveries of M. Oersted, respect- 
ing the connexion, between Magnetism and Galvanism, 
and the subsequent researches of Sir H. Davy, M. Am- 
pere, and M. Biot. Mr. Perkins on the Compressibility 
of Water. Mr. Oxley on the Variation of the Needle 
in New Hollane Reply toa Note in the Annales de 
Chimie. -Dr. Traill on the Specific Gravity of Sea Wa- 
ter. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Proceedings of the Wernerian Society. Scientific In- 





Preparing for publication, 

PRACTICAL ECONOMY ; or,. Hints for the 

Application of Modern Discoveries to the Purposes 
of Domestic Life. Printed for Henry Colburn and Co: 

Conduit Street. 

In 12mo. price 4s. boards, the fourth edition of 
ING COAL’s LEVEE, or Geological Eti- 
quette, with Explanatory Notes; and the Coun- 
cil of the Metals. To which is added, Baron Basalt’s 

Tour. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, an 

Brown, London ; and J, Upham, Bath. Of whom may 

be had, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. buards, 

COUKT NEWS; or the Peers of King Coal ; and the 
Errants; ora Survey of British Strata: with explana- 
tory Notes. 

In 12mo. price 9s. boards, the 2d edition of 

ESS4¥s and SKETCHES of LIFE and 

CHARACTER. 

We have seldom perused any similar volume with 
higher pleasare. It is written throughout with great 
facility and elegance, and bears every where indubitable 
marks of an upright and honourable mind, richly culti- 
vated both by study and travel.”---Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, August, 1520. 

Printed fur Longman, Hurst, Recs, Orme, aod Brown 
London. 

The second edition, in 2 thick vols, 8¥o. (closely printed, 
and illustrated = nine plates by Lowry, &c.) ‘price 
11. ls. 6d. board 

GYSTEMATIC’ EDUCATION, or Elemen- 

tary Instruction in the various Departments of 

Literature and Science, with Practical Rules for Study- 

ing each Branch of useful Knowledge. By the Rev. W. 

SHEPHERD, the Rev. J. JOYCE, and the Rev. LANT 

CARPENTER, LL. D. 

The authors of this Work have had it in view to offer 
such elementary Instruction as may afford a good pre- 
parative for future reading, to point out the best sources 
of farther information, and to compress, within a nar- 
row compass, a great fund of important knowledge, 
which could only be obtained by the perusal of a mul- 
titude of volumes. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 

In 8vo. with 6 plates, price 10s. 6d. bds. 

"THREE MONTHS passed in the MOUN- 

TAINS EAST of ROME, during the Year 18)9. 

By MARIA GRAHAM, Author of a Journal of a Resi- 

dence in India. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 

Orme, and Brown, London; and A. Constable and Co. 

















telligence, &c. Printed for Archibald. Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh 7 and Longman, Hurst, and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, all the preceding Numbers of this 
Journal, price 7s. 6d. each. 


Annual Biography for 1821. 


Ln 8vo. 15s. boards, 

‘TH ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITU- 

ARY for the year 1821, Containing Memoirs of 
Celebrated Men who have died in 1819-20, Biographical 
Notices. Neglected Biography. Analysis of recent Bi- 
ographical Works. The present volume contains, 
among) other interesting Lives, those of the late King 
George IIl.; the Duke of Kent; Sir Joseph Banks; 
Grattan; Arthur Young; West; General Mudge. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. Of whom may be had, Vols. 1 to 4 of the 
above Work, price 15s. each. 


On the Ist of February will be published, price 5s. No. V. 
commencing the 3d volume of 

"THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, consist- 

ing of criticisms upon, analyses of, and extracts 








Edinburgh. Just published, by the same author, 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of NICHOLAS POUSSIN. 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6u, boards. 

In 4 vols. Svo. (with near 100 copper plates) price, 3t. 3s. 
bds. the second edition, of 
FRECREATIONS in MATHEMATICS, and 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; containing amusing 





- Dissertations and Inquiries concerning a Variety of Sub- 


jects the most remarkable and proper to excite curios- 
ity and attention to the whole range of the Mathemati- 
cal and Philosophical Sciences : the whole in a pleasing 
and easy manner, and adapted to the Comprehension of 
all who are in the least initiated in those Sciences. 
First composed by M. OZANAM, of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences, &c.; lately re-composed, and’ greatly 
enlarged, in a new edition, by the celebrated M, MON- 
TUCLA, and now translated into English, and improved 
with many Additions and Observations. By CHARLES 
HUTTON, LL. D. and F. R. S. late Emeritus Professor 
of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown,. London. 





from curious, useful, and valuable books in all lang ges, 
from the revival of literature to the commencement of 
the present century, continued quarterly. Contents of 
No.5---Koran of Mahommed, by Sale; Heylin’s France, 
painted to the life; Carew’s Translation of Tasso’s God- 
frey of Bulloigne ; Fuller’s Holy and Prophane States; 
Bacon’s Novum Organum; Abbe Terasson’s History of 
Sethos ; Chapman’s and other Translations of Homer; 
the Early English Drama; Monacologia, or Description 
of the various orders of Monks, after the manner of 
Linnwus; Stubbes’s Anatomie of Abuses. Published 
by C. and H. Baldwyn, Newgate Street ; and R. Trip- 
hook, Oid Bond Street, . 





In small 8vo. a new edition corrected and revised, - 
EJECTED ADDRESSES. Printed for 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In small 8vo. uniform with the Pleasures of Memory, 


5s. 6d. 
HUMAN LIFE: APoem. By Samuel RO- 
GERS. Printed for JohnMurray,Albemarile Street. 
In 8vo. 8s- 6d. a new edition of 
ANECDOTES of HIS OWN TIMES, By 
Dr. WILLIAM KING, Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Oxford. 
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tion, 2 vols. Svo. plates, 11. 8s. 
_ plete the work, 28s. 


: ing Instructions for the Prevention and Treatment of 


for publication, 
. ges By ; LADY MORGAN. Printed for 


sry Ce 
for publication; in 8vo. 
"TRE UNIVERSE, a Poem, By the Rev. | 
ROBERT MATURIN, author of Bertram, &c. | 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 


for publication, 
AUTION. "A navel. In three volumes. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 


Ie afew will he published, 
E the THIRD, bis COURT and FA- 


MILY, a new Edition, comprising various import- 
ant additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 16 portraits. Printed 
for Henry Cotburn and €o. a 

Tua few days will be 
HERMIT in LONDON. A A new. and 
improved sible eahinlintin tinea handsome 
vols. amall octavo. Printed.for Henry Colburn and Co. 
Conduit Street. F 


SCHEMING; a Novel. <incheel taitenen 
Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet, 

“To rena muck and tilt at all 1 meet ; 

I ouly wear it in a land of Hectors, ' 

















Spies, Fortune-hunters, Hypocrites, game Rectors. 
London : MS ARR ES  -N 
Street. 





THE fe ving WORKS been 
published by Messrs, Colburn and Co. Conduit 
Street, via. : J 


: 1. 
CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID HUME, the His 
torian, with several distinguished Persons,4to. It. Is. 6d. 


Wh. 

MEMOIRS of GRANVILLE SHARP, Esq: By 
Prince Hoare, to. 21. 12s. 6d. 
lit. 

PRINCE MAXIMILIAN’s TRAVELS in BRAZIL, 
during the years 1815, 1816, and 1017, 4to plates, 21. 2e. 
IV. 

HORACE WALPOLE's CORRESPONDENCE, com- 
plete, in 4 vols, 8vo. 2i, 8, 


MEMOIRS of the LATE QUEEN, from authentic 


documents, by John Watkins, Lip Digg. Oro plates,154. 


Wn Manes 


HB HERMIT in tne COUNTRY, by th th au 





to the use of Private Families. Comprising 
also the drt of Carviag, Observations on the Manage- 
ment of the Dairy, and Poultry Yard; Instructions 


Howsehold Management, 
prising many Observations which will be found particu- 
larly dseful to the Mistress of a Family. By A LADY. 

“This fe really one of the most. practically uscful 


+ Books of any which we have seen on'the subject. The 


Lady who has written it, has not studied how to form 
expensive articles for-luxurious tablea, but to combine 
elegance with economy, she has given her directi in 





A new cane ye i i with 4 plates and 
78. 


ral Chart, price 7s. 
VOYAGE fe DISCOVERY to COREA and 
LOO CHOO. By Captafh BASIL HALL, Royal 
Navy, F. RS. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle 
Street. 


In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a 
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